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Any Telephone Company Operating from 300 to 1000 Lines Will 
Profit by Installing a LEICH Magneto Multiple Switchboard 


A LEICH Magneto Multiple Switchboard with Electrically Restored 
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The Initial cost for LEICH Magneto Multiple is a great deal less per 
line than the simplest Central Battery System—The Cost to Maintain 
and Operate LEICH Magneto Multiple is considerably less than that 
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Of peculiar sig- charges that many 
nificance to public CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS state commissions 
utilities is the de- and municipalities 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Com- federal commission prescribed for inter- opposed. Court injunctions and _ legal 
mission that it has the right to control — state traffic. hattles followed, and there was much 
railroad rates within a state—even the The New York case came up first, and commotion over the so-called = inva- 
right to overrule the state commission the Interstate Commerce Commission sion of state’s rights, but in most in- 
which may happen to prescribe other directed the roads to charge the same _ stances the disputes have subsided and 
rates within its own boundaries. rates for both intrastate and interstate disappeared. 

Ultimately it will require a ruling of | service. A similar ruling, naturally, was Just what the effect would be on tele- 


United States 
finally settle the question, but if the Inter- 


the Supreme court to 


state Commerce Commission is upheld, 
it will mean that the state rate commis- 
sions will have to conform to the will of 
the federal body. 

This development will be of vital im- 
portance to telephone and telegraph com- 
panies which are regarded as common 
carriers and as such or less 


are more 


under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Under the Esch-Cummins act, the body 
will have a greater degree of control of 
wire service corporations that have 
hitherto been answerable to state com- 
missions. Just how far the new law goes 
in substituting federal control for state 
regulation, and what extended authority 
it bestows upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, are points still in doubt. It 
is to be hoped a final settlement of the 
questions at issue will soon be made by 
the highest court. 


* * * ok 


In two states—New York and Illinois 
—the state commissions have endeavored 


to compel the railroads to charge lower 
rates the 


than 


for intrastate business 





later made in the Illinois case, the federal 
commission holding that passenger fares 
for intrastate travel that are lower than 
the interstate rate subject interstate 
travelers and places outside the state to 
unjust discrimination. It, therefore, 
ordered the railroads to put their rates 
within the state on a parity with those 
without the state boundaries. 

The federal supreme court has already 
declared that intrastate rates must not 
be so fixed as, in effect, to discriminate 
against and interfere with interstate com- 
merce, but the court also held that Con- 
gress must by express provision of law 
authorize the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to set aside such discriminating 
state rates in favor of interstate rates, 
and that, in the absence of positive legis- 
lation along this line, the authority of 
the state over traffic within its own boun- 
daries is supreme. 

* * * * 

It is another case of conflict between 
federal and state authority, such as the 
telephone industry experienced during the 
period of government control of the 
wires. 

At that time the Postmaster General 


authorized telephone rates and service 


phone companies, if the federal commis- 
sion should assume the control over them 
now exercised by state commissions, is 
difficult to forecast, but no one believes 


it would be harmful or embarrassing. 


The did 


things to retard the telephone business 


federal government some 


which may be charged to the exigencies 
of war times—but on the whole it paved 
the way to the securing of advanced rates 


and better conditions in many cases. 


The public, through government agencies, 


was informed that telephone companies 


needed more revenue, and this informa- 
tion doubtless had more weight, coming 
from that source, than it would have car- 
ried had it emanated from the companies. 

The “home rule” cry will probably be 
raised in certain quarters against any at- 
tempt of the federal commission to con- 
trol local utility corporations, for if that 
protest is put forth against a state regu- 


lating a city service, how much more 


likely it will be raised against Washing 


ton interference! However, if the fede- 


ral powers seek to stabilize and safe 


guard the utilities at this time, their own- 


ers can observe the effort with equa- 


nimity. 
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After all, it is the 
of the 


trol and 


primary duty 


federal commission to con- 


protect common carriers to 


the end that they may function  effi- 
ciently and serve the public satisfactorily. 
The day of crucifying the railroads or 
any other public service agency is be- 
lieved to have gone by. Now we see 
the commission granting needed higher 
rates and fighting for their universal en- 
forcement. The same policy should be 
applied by both federal and state com- 
missions in dealing with all utilities, for- 
only in that way can the public be ade- 
quately served. 
k ok * * 

“Independent telephony was never in a 
more favorable position in this state than 
it is today,” says President H. E. Brad- 
ley, of the Pennsylvania State Telephone 
and Traffic 


the convention to be held in Harrisburg, 


Association, in announcing 
January 6, 7 and 8. 

Legislation has been enacted in Penn- 
sylvania that Independent telephone men 
believe will lead to a stabilization of the 
industry in that state. Constitutional re- 
strictions have been removed, and it will 
soon be possible to effect consolidations 
and transfers that will do away with 
needless competition at certain points be- 
tween the Independents and the Bell or- 
ganization. 

.As in other parts of the country where 
dual plants are in operation with, at least, 
one, and often both, losing money—one will 
withdraw, leaving the field for the other 
to serve under more favorable conditions. 
This readjustment will place the Penn- 
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sylvania Independent companies in a 
more strongly intrenched position, as it 
is given out that, as a whole, they will 
lose nothing by the changes to be effected. 
k * ok * 

Telephone men in this country often 
think they get more than their share of 
“kicks” 


of service, but in England the complaints 


from the public on the quality 


of the anvil chorus are the very refine- 


ment of cruelty. A subscriber sends 


TELEPHONY a cartoon from a London 
paper that furnishes a case in point. 

It shows a business man at his desk 
discussing the high letter postage cost. 
(Over there it costs twopence—4 cents— 
to send a letter first class.) Pointing to 
his desk telephone, the business man says 
with keen sarcasm: “With postage at 
twopence, I nearly always use the tele- 
phone—it’s very often just as quick!” 

That is a hard knock and calculated to 
make the telephone company indignant, 
but over there, remember, the govern- 
ment owns and operates the system, and 
government ownership is not overly sen- 
sitive to public criticism. The British 
government is aware of the inadequacy of 
its telephone service and is said to have 
plans to rehabilitate it and put it on a 
more efficient basis, but with the Irish 
stew boiling over, it has more pressing 
problems on hand. 

Last year Chief Engineer W. Noble, 
the head of the British telephone de- 
partment, and members of his staff made 
an investigation of American telephone 
systems with a view to improving the 


English service, and, in time, they will 
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introduce some of the Yankee ideas 
Hampered by the disadvantages of gov- 
ernment operation, however, it is unlike- 
ly that England will very soon catch up 
with the telephone efficiency of the United 
States. 


The Chicago 


a campaign to 


Courtesy always pays! 
Tribune is carrying on 
prove this theory, and the effect should 
be beneficial. A reporter goes out every 
day to wander around the city in the 
guise of a stranger. He meets policemen, 
street-car conductors, elevator men, store 
clerks and all kinds of people who come 
in contact with the public, and the one 
who is the most polite and helpful gets 
a prize of $50. 

' The grouchy and indifferent are shown 
up in their true light, while the pleasant, 
courteous person, in contrast, “shines like 
a good deed in a naughty world”—besides 
carrying off the fifty. The result is that 
many will learn the lesson that it pays to 
be kind and considerate, for, while com 
paratively few will get the newspaper 
prize, courtesy begets courtesy and the 
average person likes to make a good im- 
pression on those he meets. It is just 
as easy to form the habit of being kind 
as being surly, and the reward is far 
greater. 

Public utility employes know this better 
than most people. If the Tribune re- 
porter carries his investigation into the 
telephone business, it will be interesting 
He will find it a 


hard job to select the winner, for nearly 


to note the result. 


all telephone employes are courteous. 


Alternatives to Increases in Rates 


Nebraska State Railway Commission in Recent Decision Discusses Three 
Possible Alternatives to Rate Increases—Rules Against Their Use and Grants 
a 10 Per Cent Surcharge to Bell Company for Period of Seven Months 


The three possible alternatives to in- 
creases in rates which telephone companies 
must have if they are to secure returns 
sufficient to interest capital necessary to 
development, are discussed at considerable 
length in a recent decision of the Nebras- 
ka State Railway Commission in which 
the Nebraska Bell company is given per- 
mission, for a period of seven months, to 
increase all exchange rentals 10 per cent. 

The commission said that the difficulties 
of all telephone companies, in these days 
of reconstruction of business policies, had 
been greatly increased by the fact that 
they were not permitted during the war, 
to increase their prices for service in the 


same proportion as did private business, 
and had also curtailed expansion and un- 
usual repairs during that period. As a 
result, the compamies must, in a number 
of instances, face the necessity of even 
more revenues now than during the war- 
time. 

The three alternatives are: Cease pay- 
ing cash dividends and substitute therefor 
stock dividends against accumulated sur- 
plus; endure the depression and hang on 
until a reduction in operating costs can be 
made effective; and put into effect greater 
economies of operation. The commission 
said in part: 

“The net assets of this company, as per 


its books, amount at this time, to $20, 
487,863. Of this amount it alleges its 
accumulated surplus is $1,315,496.55. This 
surplus is not capitalized, but is invested 
in the property. The company claims that 
in law it is entitled to all the surplus t 
use as it sees fit and that, even in equity 
the stockholders are entitled to it. 

It is alleged that it has for many year 
borrowed large quantities of money, du 
to its connection with the American Telc 
phone & Telegraph Co., at 4 per cen! 
when it would have been impossible t 
borrow the same money otherwise at s« 
low a rate. It is alleged also that it had 
during the stage of development, when th 
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future of the telephone industry was un- 
certain and precarious, confined itself to 
6; per cent dividends and had invested 
the small surplus and accumulations 
earned above that amount, whereas they 
were actually due the stockholders as a 
reasonable return. 

The commission does not feel called 
upon to pass upon whether these conten- 
tions are true. We do not know whether 
the surplus as shown on the books is 
actual surplus or properly belongs in de- 
preciation reserve. We do not pass either 
on the law or the equity of the questions 
raised. The surplus is invested. It is 
now being used in the interest of the 
public. What it earns helps pay the divi- 
dends on the remainder of the property. 
No dividends are paid on this surplus 
and none are threatened. In actual ef- 
fect, it is the same as if the property 
were dedicated to the public. 

There is no question that such a sur- 
plus as a margin of safety has a happy 
effect on the market when the company 
seeks funds for additional development, 
which it is constantly doing, and that the 
lower rates, which must result from the 
existence of such a surplus, are directly 
beneficial to the telephone-using public 
in the exchange charges assessed. 

In November, 1919, the book ‘surplus 
amounted to $1,800,000 in round numbers. 
It has decreased half a million dollars 
under the operations of 1920, and for 
the reasons given above, the commission 
does not believe that, save in the gravest 
emergency, this book surplus should be 
called upon in any greater degree. 

Whether the remedy of awaiting more 
favorable market conditions and reduc- 
tion in costs is available, depends upon 
the imminence of such shrinking of costs 
both as to materials and labor. In the 
summer of 1918 this applicant asked of 
this commission an increase of 20 per 
cent in rates because of the rapidly in- 

reasing costs of operation. 

The commission agreed that the situa- 
tion was serious, but argued that it musv 
be a very temporary peak which would 
soon pass away. On this argument, it 
granted but a 10 per cent increase. How 
.ccurate was the forecast of the future 
hen made is now a matter of history. 

Rendered more cautious by its failure 

the prophetic field, the commission has 
since contented itself by extending the 
nigher rates for temporary periods, pre- 

‘erring thus to treat with the future. All 
rates of this. applicant, over and above 

hose existing before the war, are on 

1 temporary permit basis. The commission 
loes not at this time desire again to ven- 
ture into the realm of prophecy far 
enough to say just when effective re- 
ductions in the costs of labor and ma- 
terials will be reached. 
| Had this company and other regulated 
industry, enjoyed large earnings during 
the period of advancing prices, unusual 
or wartime dividends, or the creation of 
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considerable surpluses out of earnings 
during the period of soaring prices, it 
might now be required, with justice, to 
meet the period of depression with for- 
titude and to write out its losses from 
these unusual surpluses earned. But 
such was not the experience of public 
utilities under the jurisdiction of this 
commission. 

They were not allowed to advance their 
charges in keeping with other business 
and this period, when most industry was 
riding the top of the wave of prosperity, 
found the regulated utilities more close- 
ly pressed in their finances than under 
normal conditions. This particular appli- 
cant has a smaller surplus by one-third 
of a million than it had when wartime 
prices first came into evidence.” 

The commission expresses the opinion 
that further economies in operation must 
soon be the watchword in most industries 
which, during the war, have permitted 
operating expenses to reach very great 
heights. It is a good slogan, says the 
commission. In actual operation, it says 
it does not know where it would direct 
the application of the pruning hook to 
the expenditures of a company without 
at the same time affecting seriously and 
adversely the service rendered. 

The very fact that regulation during the 
war was so close has made necessary in 
the telephone industry the practice of 
unusual economies as compared with other 
business. Wage increases have been lag- 
gard in comparison with other businesses. 
Expansion and unusual repairs have been 
avoided wherever possible in order to 
keep down operating costs. That such a 
policy has been successful, the commis- 
sion says, can be readily shown from com- 
parative accounts on file with it as well 
as from exhibits in hearings. 

The difficulties which lie in the way 
are pointed out by the commission from 
figures of the Bell company. Exchange 
earnings, excluding tolls, increased 24.3 
per cent, measured by the earnings of the 
average telephone in service, in the four 
years, 1916-1920. Current maintenance, 
largely a labor item, increased 34.1 per 
cent in the same time and had to be paid 
out of earnings. Traffic expense, which 
is more than 80 per cent in the wages of 
operators, increased 98.2 per cent per 
station in service. Commercial expenses, 
which include clerical help, bookkeepers 
and office expense, increased 73 per cent 
in the same period. 

All of these were largely labor items 
and all had to be secured from the in- 
crease in revenues, which was only 24.3 
per cent, from telephone exchange service. 
Fortunately, toll earnings, which are cer- 
tain to be at a standstill with slowed-up 
business if not actually reduced, increased 
42.2 per cent, due to a heavy volume of 
traffic. The actual increase in dollars 
and cents to the patron for a given service 
was only about 21 per cent over pre-war 
rates. 
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The total revenues, measured by one 
telephone in service so as to eliminate 
increase of revenues due to growth, in- 
creased 32.4 per cent, tolls and exchange 
revenue combined. The total expenses, 
before interest, taxes and dividends were 
taken out, increased 51.7 per cent. 

These figures show why the wartime 
period has had a different effect upon the 
telephone industry than on an average 
private industry and why it is not now 
possible to say that the remedy is either 
to endure the depression until costs are 
reduced, or to follow the practice of still 
greater economies, says the commission 
in conclusion. 

Officials of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. say that no possible re- 
duction in costs is in sight. Operators 
and managers were not given as iarge an 
increase as were workers in other indus- 
tries, and it was tacitly agreed at the time 
that there would be little or no reduction 
in these wages when normal conditions 
were again reached. A similar condition 
is understood to exist in other companies 





Minimum Wage Ordered for 
Women in Texas. 

At a meeting of the Texas Industrial 
Welfare Commission held recently in 
Austin, a blanket minimum wage of $12 
per week for women and minors em- 
ployed by telephone companies, laundries, 
factories and mercantile establishments 
was promulgated. The new minimum 
wage will become effective February 7, 
1921 unless amended at the next session 
of the Texas legislature which will con 
vene early in January. 

Employers who furnish meals to their 
employes will be allowed to deduct 20 
cents for each meal. An apprentice rate 
was established for the first six months 
at 15 cents per hour, and the rate for 
the second six months of apprenticeship 
is to be 20 cents per hour. 

At a special session of the Texas 
legislature last May, a joint resolution 
was passed requesting the welfare com 
mission to defer the establishment of a 
minimum wage for women and minors 
in the industries affected until the matter 
could be brought up at the next regular 
session of the legislature for amendment 

One of the members of the commis- 
sion dissented from the majority in the 
establishment of the minimum of $12 
per week under the contention that a 
survey made by the commission had dis- 
closed that the average living cost for 
women in Texas industries was $13.40 
per week, and that the minimum should 
be set as high as the living cost. 

Another member of the commission 
stated that the body did its best under 
the existing law, and that it decided to 
put the law into effect before the next 
regular session of the legislature so that 
the legislators would have an opportunity 
to observe its working before attempting 
to amend it 


My Company, ’Tis of Thee— 


Yes, Loyalty and Patriotism Are Just as Essential During the Reconstruc- 






tion Period Through Which We Are Passing as They Were During the 
War Years—That’s the Subject Discussed in This ‘‘Letter to Managers”’ 


I want to make a few remarks, Mr. 
Manager, about the case of a man named 
Jones—at least, we'll call him Jones. I 
want to tell you what happened to Jones. 


This man has worked for a number of 
telephone companies. Without stretching 
the imagination greatly, we could call 
him a pretty good telephone man. He 
is industrious, honest—so far as money 
goes—ambitious, knows his work, and he 
seems anxious to get ahead. But, as | 
remarked, he has worked for a number 
of telephone companies—which is just an- 
other way of saying that he has never 
lasted long with any one of them. 

Not so very long ago a certain tele- 
phone company here in Texas was badly 
in need of a man to fill just such a job 
as Jones has been holding. The pay was 
good; the opportunities with this com- 
pany were fine. Jones heard about it, and 
he applied for the job. 


But Jones didn’t get the job, Mr. Man- 
ager. He didn’t even get a promise that 
the company would consider his applica- 
tion—not even that. The fact is, Mr. 
Manager, Jones was turned down—fiat. 

Now, what was the matter with Jones? 

Certain of his friends, who knew about 
the happening, wondered and wondered. 
Some of them intimated that the manage- 
ment of this particular telephone company 
must be a little soft in the head. They 
said there was some unnatural prejudice 
against Jones—they said he had drawn a 
raw deal. 

Finally two of these friends, who were 
in a position to do so, went and asked 
the general manager of the company why 
he had turned down Jones—and the gen- 
eral manager told them. 

“T really wanted to hire Jones,” he said. 
‘He has just the experience needed for 
the place; he’s a good worker, and he is 
said to be pretty straight. Of course, 
he has changed jobs a good many times 
in the past few years, and that’s usually 
not a very good sign. Still, it was en- 
tirely possible that that could be satis- 
factorily accounted for. So, when he ap- 
plied for the position, I asked him to come 
in and talk it over. 

“When he came, the first thing I asked 
him was why he was dissatisfied with his 
present place. Now, if he had said that 
it was because he wanted a bigger field, 
with larger opportunities, or more salary, 
or something of the kind, I could have 
understood that— 

“But he didn’t say that, gentlemen. He 
said it was because he couldn’t work any 
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longer for the company which now em- 
ploys him. He said the management of 
that company was a bunch of ‘rummies’ 
—he even intimated that some of the of- 
ficials must be crooked. Why, he told me 
more scandal about the affairs of that 
company in ten minutes than I have heard 
in the past five years. 

“Now, I might have understood all 
that, for I have sometimes seen good men 
disgruntled and at outs with their em- 
ployer because of some unfortunate oc- 
currence that was, perhaps, really the 
fault of neither of them—just a misun- 
derstanding, but one neither could forget. 
I might have forgiven Jones his feeling 
against his present employers—but, gen- 
tlemen, he went further than that— 

“He was sore on every company that 
had ever employed him. He couldn’t say 
a good word for one of them. Now, I 
couldn’t forgive him that—and I'll tell 
you why— 

“T can understand how every telephone 
company might be wrong in one thing or 
another, and I can understand how, pos- 
sibly, one company might be wrong in 
everything—but I can’t understand how 
every company Jones has worked for 
could be wrong in everything. So, gentle- 
men, there was just one conclusion— 
there must be something wrong with 
Jones. 

“Jones is a knocker, gentlemen,” con- 
cluded the general manager. “He is one 
of those unfortunate individuals who goes 
through life knocking his employer. If 
I should hire him, he would be knocking 
this company, too, within a week—and we 
don’t want that kind of men around. The 
reason we don’t want them is because a 
man can’t continually knock his company 
and be loyal to it, too—and we want 
loyal men.” 


And now, Mr. Manager, you know 
what’s the matter with Jones. 
It’s a sad case, isn’t it? Yes, it is— 


but it is not nearly as sad for the com- 
pany as it is for Jones. 

3ecause, Mr. Manager, here is a man 
who has the ability and the experience 
and the ambition to really amount to 
something in the telephone business. There 
are plenty of opportunities for him to 
gratify that ambition, but he deliberately 
murders every one of them by going out 
of his way to find fault with his employer 
—to “knock” his company. 

This man, to my knowledge, has been 
in telephone work for ten years. I’ve 
got my eye on him, and I give him, at 
(Copyrighted 1920 by E. C. Blomeyer.) 
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the iongest, five years more. I'll make a 
rough guess that, along about the end of 
that time, he'll be the executive officer for 
a team of mules, manicuring forty acres 
or so of rocky ground, cussing the 
weather, and knocking Mother Earth to 
his heart’s content because his cotton is 
only fair to middling. I think he’ll have 
to be a farmer because that’s the only 
job I know of where a man can—and 
usually does—knock all the time and still 
get by. 

And then, Mr. Manager, who will have 
been damaged the most—the telephone 
business, or Jones? 

He isn’t loyal to his company! A poor 
tribute, that, to pay to any man. 

He works for that company and he 
takes pay from it. He takes orders from 
it; he associates with his fellow employes 
in it; he allows himself to be looked upon 
by others as representative of it—of its 
policies, its ideals, its methods. And, all 
that time, he refuses to believe in it him- 
self! How will we classify such a man 
as that? 

“Them is harsh words’”—as the iceman 
said to the hired girl when she called him 
a slab-faced liar. But—and I leave it to 
you, Mr. Manager—can we, in justice, 
soften them? 

But his case isn’t typical, I’m proud 
and glad to say—not in the telephone busi- 
ness, anyway. 

During my experience in telephone work 
it has been my pleasure to meet and know 
many men and women—to hear them talk 
of the company employing them; to get 
their own viewpoint of their employer. 
And, during all that time, I have met 
very, very few people in this business 
who were not proud of the company for 
which they were working. I say that 
with pleasure and with pride, and with 
all the more of both those things because 
it is not said in flattery, but in truth. 

Loyalty—and Patriotism. 

We telephone people are a loyal set, 
generally speaking, Mr. Manager. We be- 
lieve in our business and in our respec- 
tive companies. I think that if all of us 
Texas Telephone Co. folks should be 
melted down in one big crucible and test- 
ed for this thing we call loyalty, we'd 
assay pretty high— 

Then why use up all this perfectly good 
paper and ink talking to you about loy- 
alty? 

I'll tell you why, Mr. Manager— 

I think there are at least two perfectly 
good reasons why we can well afford to 
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spend a little time talking and thinking 
about this loyalty thing. 

One of them is that loyalty, Mr. Man- 
ager, is very much like patriotism; in fact, 
patriotism itself is mostly loyalty—loyalty 
to one’s country. And it never hurts 
even the best of patriots to talk about 
patriotism. 

The other reason is this: It is a fact, 
regrettable, but true, that there are al- 
ways a few people, even in the telephone 
business, who have somehow failed to get 
just exactly the proper slant on this loy- 
alty business; who have failed, perhaps, 
to grasp the meaning of it, in all its sig- 
nificance. And if you 
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asm about it as an East Texas pup is full 
of fleas. He would stand around with 
the bunch, and join in their talk about the 
great things their respective companies 
were doing—or the great things they were 
doing themselves, maybe—and every time 
some fellow pulled off a good one about 
some stunt his concern had put on re- 
cently, this youngster would chime in 
with some tale of the wonderful things 
his company did, too. 

When some telephone man would tell 
about his company’s high collection rec- 
ord, our friend would say pridefully: 


“That's fine! 


Now, as for my company, 
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Do you know, Mr. Manager, I’m not 
so sure we were right in handing such a 
package to this backwoods boy. Of course, 
he was rather bombastic, but then you've 
got to bombast a little when you want 
to say something really big about a thing 
that doesn’t amount to a hill of beans. 
But bombast or no bombast, | want to 
remark one thing—that boy believed in 
his company! 

He was loyal. He was sincere. He 
didn’t have much to talk about, but he 
made the best record he could with the 
material at his disposal. He considered 
that little two-by-four outfit he worked 

















and I, Mr. Manager, 
by thinking and talk- 





( (wetcha reckon they're a-comin’ to, anyhow, Bill ?) 


size in the world; he 


for as the best of its 
fe 1} 
cheerfully concurred 








ing more about loyal- 
ty ourselves, can 








show those people the 
light, then we’ve not 
only done something 
worth while for our 
company, but some- 
thing worth while to 
those folks, too. 

But I mentioned 
patriotism—do you 
know what a patriot 
is, Mr. Manager? 

Why he is simply 
one who is loyal to 
his country; who— 
according to Mr. 
Webster —‘“zealously 
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visit fum Mars, er Venus, 
but, bein’ as Know ya aint 
ben outside o' Taney County 
sence ya's borned, Id jes 
ive in, f I was you, 
an’ admit it by sayin’ 
Wotcha reckon 
we air comin'to!"| 


ms saa Remains , +? © \ O 4 ite ery ~+s . 
(why, the inhabitants o' this Earth (wao's a-comin to?) oS ee 
oY ets he stood back of it 

i @ ° ” Gosh, Lem, thear you talk, | on every count; he 

"rm ~O you ait jes’ ‘here ona lil was willing to talk, 


fight, or wade 
through hell and 
high water for it— 
and I'll tell the 
world, Mr. Manager, 
that’s loyalty! 

That’s the kind of 











aman a_ telephone 
oO company can count 
on! That's the kind 
° of man of whom the 
management can 
say: “Here’s an im- 














portant piece of work 











supports its authority 
and interests.” Can 
you get any better 
definition than that of a loyal employe— 
one who zealously supports the authori- 
ty and interests of his company; who is 
faithful to it in word, in spirit and in 
deed? That’s loyalty! 

Whenever I think of this loyalty busi- 
ness, I am reminded of a little incident 
at one of the district meetings of the 
state telephone association, a year or so 
back. One of the delegates at that meet- 
ing was a young fellow who has been 
sent over to represent a certain small 
telephone company that led a sort of a 
hand-to-mouth existence away back in 
the willows somewhere, 
corner of the state. 

It was one of those little high-grass 
outfits, Mr. Manager; the kind that does 
most of its bookkeeping on the back of 
an envelope—if you know what I mean 
—and where the subscriber rings the op- 
erator and says: “Gimme Cal Brown’s 
house, Bess—and how’s your maw’s 
rheumatism this morning?” Where they 
buy dry batteries in quantities of one- 
sixth of a dozen, and whenever a sub- 
scriber dies, they have to curtail ex- 
penses because of decreased revenue. 

It wasn’t much of a company, Mr. 
Manager, but this young fellow I started 
to tell you about, who represented it at 
the meeting, was just as full of enthusi- 


down in one 
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we always collect up to ninety-nine and 
nine-tenths per cent—” 

Maybe some fellow would blow a little 
about the fine bunch of operators his com- 
pany had. Right away, our young friend 
would come back with: “They must be 
mighty good, but, do you know, I be- 
lieve our chief operator is about the best 
there is in Texas. Lemme tell you how 
she handles the business—” 

Whenever one of the gang popped off 
a little about the insurance plan, or sick 
benefits, or pensions, or something of the 
kind his company provided for its em- 
ployes, our friend would rejoin: “That's 
a good idea—it’s too bad our company is 
too small to do such things. But I'd 
tell the world that they sure treat a fel- 
low white—” 

Some of the fellows sort of poked a 
little fun at this enthusiastic young man, 
Mr. Manager, and spoke slightingly, even 
though in jest, of his company. “Why, 
if we owned that outfit, we’d use it for 
a P. B. X.,” one of them said, and an- 
other came in with: “Yeah, those five 
calls they handle every day must have 
gone to this guy’s head—” Others kept 
the ball rolling and, as the society re- 
porters put it, a pleasant time was had 
by all. I think I took a dig or two at 
him myself. But— 


to be done, but it’s a 
ticklish business to 
handle. We’re not in 
position to explain all our reasons for 
it to anyone; we can’t tell the man who 
does it just exactly why we want it 
done this way—and some whom we 
could ask might misconstrue our motives. 
This has got to be done by a man we 
can trust absolutely—and so we'll just 
give it to Bill; he’s loyal!” 

That’s the kind of man to whom, pro- 
vided he possesses the other necessary 
attributes and the proper experience, a 
telephone management can say: “Here's 
the job, Bill—use your own judgment. We 
know that we can depend on you!” 

That’s the kind of men, Mr. Manager 
—loyal men—that we want in this Texas 
Telephone Co., and unless my own be- 
lief is wrong, that’s the kind we've got! 

A man may be honest; most men aré: 
He may be industrious; the average tele- 
phone man is. He may be ambitious; 
many are. 

He may possess all those other neces- 
sary qualifications, such as experience, 
ability, tact, thoroughness and the like, 
that make a man fit to handle well and 
satisfactorily a good job in his  busi- 
ness, and to take over a_ better job 
some day—he may stack up a full 100 per 
cent in all those things. But if he is not 
loyal, Mr. Manager, you might as well 
take a sponge and wipe the slate clean of 
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every one of those things; if his heart 
is not with his company, ne 1s not the 
man for that job. 

He’s got to be a company patriot, Mr. 
He’s got to believe in his 
L.oyaity outweighs many short- 
comings—but there is no other qualitica- 
tion, either of mind or of skill, that out 


Manager. 
company. 


weighs loyalty! 
The “Rubber Stamp” Man. 

But get this one thing straigut, M1. 
Manager; a man doesnt have to be simply 
one of the “rubber stamp” kind—if you 
know what I mean—to be loyal to his 
company. 

A loyal iman must be, and is, one who 
‘zealously supports the authority” of his 
compan, ut that doesnt mean that he 
can’t have an opinion of his own about 
his company’s affairs and business. 

To make it clearer, I'll tell you a little 
story about a dog owned by a man who 
was once a neighbor of mine; one oi 
half-and-half dogs—half cur and 
Now this dog, at 
least in one particular, was like some men 
I have known. 

If you should walk up to this dog with 
a smile on your face, or whistling, maybe, 
or giving other visible evidence that you 
were in pretty good spirits and every- 
thing was all right with the world, Mister 
Pup would grin dog-fashion and frisk 
around and wag his tail like all getout. 
But if you approached him with a frown 
on your face, as if you had just lost 
your last friend—or your last quart, may- 
be—he would immediately begin to moan 
and whimper and give every other sign 
possible to him to indicate that he was 
the most mournful dog in the county. 

Now, I made a sort of a psychological 
study of that dog, and I figured him out 
this way: All he wanted to do was to 
be agreeable. If anyone who looked 
as if he possessed some authority paid 
him some attention—and, of course, all 
men look like authority to a dog—then 
his full and complete intention was to 
agree with that person exactly. If that 
person showed that he was happy, then 
our friend Towser intended to make it 
plain that he considered it the just proper 
thing to be happy, too; if that person 
was sad, old Towser wanted it known 
that he likewise, considered it just the 
proper time to be sad. He was sort of a 
rubber stamp dog. 

Now, I mean no offense, Mr. Manager 
—and, of course, you'll take none, since 
this naturally doesn’t refer to you—but 
I have known some men who possessed 
that same peculiarity. To them the boss 
was always right and come day, go day, 
they intended to exactly agree with him 
in everything. 

This kind of fellow may have the most 
decided opinion of his own about every- 
thing under the sun, from the political 
aspect in southern Java to the proper 
method of squaring a circle, and he'll 
probabiy expound them most volubly to 


those 
half something else. 
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his associates or subordinates, but just 
let the boss come along and remark that 
black is white today, and he'll probably 
“Yessir, Boss, yessir—Il was just 
breakfast this 


chirp: 
thinking 
morning; yessir, black 1s white— 


about that at 


Then hell conjure up a thousand rea- 
sons to prove that what tiie boss has said 
is exactiy and precisely right. 

lt the boss says, “Pete, | think we'd bet- 
ter let Susie go—she seems to be stirring 
up a lot of trouble in the operating room, 
this fellow is likely to reply, “Sure, Boss 
—I'll let her out tonight,’ 
be knowing, all the time, that it is not 
Susie at all who is making the trouble, 


while he may 


and the boss's information is wrong. 
There are not many of his kind in the 
Manager—for 


telephone business, Mr. 


which let us give thanks. But there are 
always some of them in any business, 
more’s the pity. 
Now, let's get 
this thing—that kind of business is not 


ourselves straight on 


loyalty. It is not loyalty because loyalty 
means to support the interests as well as 
the authority of the company—and a 
man is not supporting the interests of 
his company when he stands by and sees 
a thing in which he is concerned done 
wrong just because he likes to be agree- 
able. 

If you think the boss is wrong, Mr. 
Manager, for pity’s sake tell him so! 
If he’s the right kind of a boss—and most 
of them are, or they wouldn’t be boss— 
he’ll appreciate it. If he’s the wrong kind 
of boss, you will, at least, have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have done 
your part to prevent an error, and when 
a man does his part he has done a lot. 

In the course of some sixteen years or 
so of various connections with the tele- 
phone business, I have observed many 
men in authority in many companies, and 
I have never yet seen a president, gen- 
eral manager, auditor or any other official 
or department head in any telephone com- 
pany who was always absolutely right in 
everything—men are not built that way. 
“To err is human—,” you know. 

The boss is not hired simply to put into 
effect his own opinions on things; he is 
hired to get results. Doing things the 
wrong way is not getting results—and 
he knows that as well'as you or I. He 
naturally wants to do the right thing, not 
the wrong one, but no man is infallible 
—no one man can know everything. The 
wise boss depends as much upon the re- 
ports and the judgment of his subordi- 
nates as he does upon his own ideas. 

If you know something that might have 
a bearing upon a decision your boss is 
called upon to make, tell him about it. 
If you have an opinion, based on facts, 
experience, or your own judgment, don’t 
hesitate to express it. Be as fair with 
the boss as you want him to be with you. 
that’s all. 

But if you simply make your opinions 
a carbon copy of the boss’s opinions, 
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you're not being fair with him, because 
you are taking away from him and from 
the company the value and benetit of your 
own ideas and judgment on the matter in 
question. And your idea may be _ the 
right one—who knows? 

Where D’ye Get that “They” Stuff? 

Sometimes | hear a telephone manager 
make statements of this kind—“The com- 
pany is going to raise the rates at this 
exchange,” or “They’re going to put in 
a new switchboard here—” 

Whenever I hear such things said, | 
always want to ask that manager, “Where 
d’ye get that ‘they’ stuff, anyway?” 

Who in the dickens are “they”? 

“Why, the company, of course.” 

Well, you’re a part of the company 
why not say “we”? 

“We're going to raise the rates at this 
exchange.” “We're going to put 
new switchboard here” 
sound better, Mr. Manager? 

Did it ever occur to you that the man 


in a 
now, doesn’t that 


ager, who is always ‘theying’ or ‘the 
company-ing’ every such statement as this 
is simply passing the buck? Anyway, it 
looks that way—as if he was intending 
to avoid all 
claim any connivance in that thing that 
has been done or that is to be done. 

Now, of course, a fellow doesn’t really 
mean it that way. What he means is 
that he doesn’t want it to look as if he 
is assuming any of the authority of the 
“higher-ups,” and, of course, proper 
modesty is becoming to a man in matters 
of business the same in any other affair 
of life; nobody much admires an egotist 
But modesty, like egotism, can be carried 
too far. 

If you set yourself away off to one side 
apart from the management of your com 
pany, Mr. Manager, and think of the com 
pany as “they” all the time, you’re sure 
to fail to get the company’s point of view 
on a lot of things, and that will be bad 
for the company—as well as for you. 

I have heard it said that the man whx 
is most successful in matters of judgment 
concerning affairs affecting someone else 
and all our affairs affect someone else 
is the man who has the ability to put 
himself in the other fellow’s place—who 
can figure a thing out, not only from his 
own point of view, but also from th: 
viewpoint of the other man concerned. 

So there vou are, Mr. Manager! Jus 
put yourself in the company’s place .when 
you consider company affairs. Just say 
to yourself, for instance: “This is th 
way I see this thing, as a manager; now 
how would I see it if I were the boss?’ 

Then maybe you'll get a new light o1 
a lot of things, Mr. Manager. Maybe 
some of the questions that have bec 
puzzling you in the past will explain them 
selves when you look at them from th 
company’s side of the case as well 
from your own. 

And you can’t do that, Mr. Manage~ 
and think of the company as “they 
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Neither can you do it and think of the 
ompany as “I”. 

You know there is one brand of man 
in business who goes around all swelled 
up like a poisoned pup, exuding “I-I-I” 
from every pore. You'd think, to hear 
this fellow talk, that everything good that 
has been accomplished in his business 
since his connection with it, was solely 
through his own great ability and brains. 
Whatever bad has _ been 
George did it! 

He can’t even discuss the Bible with 
you without giving you the impression 
that he was the chief 


done—why, 
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Manager—whenever a man feels that 
way about his company, he’s wrong; ab- 
solutely wrong. 

This personal like or dislike proposi- 
tion is a most peculiar thing. I have 
known one man to dislike another be- 
cause the other fellow wears red neck- 
ties—or maybe because he parts his hair 
along the equator, or says “bawth” when 
he means the thing we call “b-a-a-t-h” 
down here in Texas. 

Now, all those things, and many more 
like them, are simply matters of personal, 
individual taste, and one man has as much 
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If you deal with any man long enough, 
you'll find that he’s “nuts” on some one 
One of the smartest 
bankers I know, wouldn’t walk under a 
ladder if you'd give him the Bank of 
England, and I heard of a fellow who 


subject or another. 


committed suicide the other day because 
he had to put on his socks every morning! 
We've all got some kind of a ‘kink’, Mr 
Manager. 
So much for that; the point of the 
thing is this- 
A business organization is a thing com 
posed of a number of men and women, 
and no two of those 








advisor to Noah dur- 





ing the construction 
of the ark, and the 
only reason Joshua 


alike. Some think 





Say, you swell-headed 
straw-boss,don't you never 





could get away with 
his stunt of making 
the sun stand still Ser 
was because this bird 
was there personally, 
holding the sun back 
himself— 

Now, between the 
two extremes, I'll 
take the “they” man 
every time: he’s not 
grabbing the credit 
from some other 
fellow, anyway. But 
there is no real ne- 
cessity for either ex- 








HOO-WEEEE-OO! 
HOO-WEEEEEEE-00! 


yell yer orders at me like 
that! I got a durn good 
notion ter quitcha now! 


| men or women are 


and act one way 

some think and act 
another way. In such 
a large number of 
people, it is inevit 

















able that every other 
person _ concerned 
will agree with the 
way some of those 
folks think and act, 


and disagree 
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with 
the way others think 
and act—will like 
some of them, dis 
like some of them, 





and, perhaps, be in- 
different to some of 
them. 








treme—why not take 
the sensible medium 
between them, keep 
the middle of the road, and say “we”? 

When you’re working for a company, 
Mr. Manager, by golly, then, be a part 
of it—not simply an innocent bystander. 
Say to yourself: “I’m a part of this 
Texas Telephone Co. When it is right, 
I'm due for my share of the credit. When 
it is wrong, I don’t intend to hide behind 
any of this ‘they’ stuff—I’ll be man enough 
to take my share of the blame. I’m a 
part of this company, and I’m not 
ashamed to let the world know that I’m 
a part of it, in spirit, in word, and in 
deed.” 

To paraphrase Stephen Decatur, take 
this for your toast: “My company—may 
't ever be right. But, right or wrong— 
ly company !” 

And that, Mr. Manager, is loyalty! 


“My Company, ’Tis of Thee—” 

This loyalty business is too big and 
too fine a thing, Mr. Manager, to let any 
misunderstanding of it, or lack of ap- 
preciation of it, lead us astray. 

I have heard telephone men say: “I 
can’t do my best work for the company 
employing me, because I don’t like the 
‘eneral manager”—or perhaps it was a 
(epartment superintendent, or maybe a 
foreman, or someone else in authority. 

Now, I want to make a flat, unvar- 
nished statement about that business, Mr. 





“Isn’t It a Fool Thing for a Man to Damage Himself by Attempting to ‘Buck’ a 


Condition That Is More or Less Inevitable?” 


right to his opinion about them as any 
other man has. But, of course, the ma- 
jority of dislikes in business do not grow 
out of personal peculiarities. They arise, 
rather, from the nature of men in busi- 
ness. An official, superintendent, depart- 
ment head, foreman, or others in authori- 
ty may be disliked, for instance, because a 
fellow feels that the man in question is 
overbearing, arrogant, unduly officious, 
displays partiality, or is unfair—and from 
kindred causes of the kind. 

Now, I would not be so foolish, Mr. 
Manager, as to assert to you that all of- 
ficials or other men in authority in the 
telephone unbiased, kind- 
hearted, tactful, or otherwise absolutely 
perfect in every way. To make such a 
statement as that would be absurd. 

As I said awhile ago, 


business are 


I have known 
many men in positions of authority in 
the telephone business, and I have never 
vet known one of them who was abso- 
lutely right all the time—neither have I 
ever yet known a man in the telephone 
business, or out of it, in authority or in 
subordinate place, who did not possess 
a kink of some kind in him somewhere. 
He may be the finest fellow who ever 
trod grass—and yet he may eat his pie 
with a knife; he mav be a perfect lady 
in evervthing else—and cuss like a deen- 
water bo’sun if slightly hurt by accident. 





This is the situa- 
tion: it always has 
been, and it always 
will be, where any number of human in- 
dividuals are concerned. Human nature 
iz no different now than it was in the 
days of ancient Babylon—and it will be 
just the same a hundred years from now. 

You can’t build a business organization 
with every individual in it perfect—or 
any of them perfect. Just between us, 
Mr. Manager—not to be made public, of 
course—they don’t come that way. Why. 
sometimes even the managers are not 
entirely perfect—fancy, now! 

Nope; it can’t be done—you’ve got to 
take folks as they come. And if some 
of them will wear striped stocks, or chew 
gum, or talk Yiddish, or get hot under 
the collar at times, or maybe do a lot of 
other things that some of the others don’t 
like—well, we just have to make the best 
of it, that’s all. 

That being the case, Mr. Manager 
and I believe it is the case—isn’t it a 





fool thing for anv man to damage him 
self, and his own reputation for good 
work and loyalty, by attempting to “buck” 
a condition that is more or less inevit 
able? 

Let us suppose, for instance, that you 
don't like the superintendent of your par- 
ticular department; let us go further and 
suppose that he is actually unfair to you, 
that he is incompetent, swell-headed, ar 
rovcant—and a fool. Let us 


suppose 
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further that, because of those conditions, 
you say to yourself: “I'll be darned if 
I do a lick more work than } have to do 
on this job! The boss is nothing but a 
hound dog, and I’m not going to do a 
blessed thing that would help that guy 
make a record with his department. T’ell 
with him, anyway!” 

Is that attitude fair to the company— 
not to the superintendent, but to the com- 
pany? I ask you, Mr. Manager. 


And is it fair to you? For instance, 
let us suppose that because of this stand 
you take, somebody loses his job. Who 
is that somebody most likely to be, Mr. 
Manager—that superintendent, or you? 

For myself, I think there is a much bet- 
ter way to go about it, Mr. Manager— 
and that way is for a fellow to say to 
himself something more like this: “It'll 
take a bigger man than that guy to keep 
me from doing my best in this business! 
It'll take a better man than him to keep 
me down! I intend to get there in spite 
of him!” 

And then I’d go right ahead and do 
that very thing, Mr. Manager, because 
you can. Ability, like water, eventually 
finds its own level. There may be some 
fellows like this imaginary superintend- 
ent in the telephone business, but they 
don’t last forever—some day there'll be 
a hole in the organization, and that hole’ll 
be right where that fellow was. And 
when that happens somebody else will 
have to be picked for that guy’s job—and 
it won’t be somebody who soldiered on 
his job just because that fellow was 
there. 

Think it over, Mr. Manager. 

And think over this loyalty business, 
too—it’s worth thinking over, I'll tell you. 
No matter how sluggish your liver gets, 
or how high your fever rises, Mr. Man- 
ager, don’t “knock” the company you’re 
working for. It never pays. 

When you’re working for a company, 
work for it! Stand back of it! Believe 
in it! Be proud of it—and be loyal to it! 

If you can’t in good conscience do all 
those things, Mr. Manager, then some- 
thing is wrong. It may be the company— 
then, of course, it might be you. But, 
whatever it is, the thing to do is to get 
it right. 

Then the manly thing to do is not to 
“knock” the company—to criticize the 
management or the methods of the busi- 
ness. No—not that. The manly thing 
to do is to go to the management of 
that company and say: 

“T can’t do my best work for a com- 
panv when I can’t agree with its policies, 
or its general methods of doing business. 
Now, I don’t agree with the policies of 
this company, and its methods and ideals. 
So T can’t do my best work for you.” 

Try that on the boss, Mr. Manager, be- 
fore you criticize the company. Try that 
—and give the boss a chance to explain 
the reason for those things, because there 
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Monument Unveiled for a 
Telephone Heroine. 


Out at Wellman, Iowa, the 
other day was unveiled the first 
monument ever erected to the 
memory of a girl telephone oper- 
ator. It was in honor of the 
faithful and efficient services of 
Miss Iva A. Chapman, one of the 
two operators who served on the 
exchange of a rural community 
company. Every man, woman 
and child in the neighborhood at- 
tended the services. 

Miss Chapman was but 22 years 
old when she died. She had 
served but two years and was 
known as the girl who had never 
given a patron a cross word, in 
spite of the provocations for a 
lost temper. 

It was not for her sunniness 
of disposition, however, that a 
modest little monument bearing 
her name and the acknowledg- 
ment of the gratitude of a com- 
munity stands in the cemetery at 
Wellman. During the influenza 
epidemic of 1919, the night oper- 
ator fell ill. There was no one 
in the town who understood the 
exchange work, and the illness 
was so widespread that it was 
impossible to discontinue service 
for any part of the 24 hours. 

Nurses, doctors, and medicines 
had to be hurried to the stricken 
ones, and Miss Chapman volun- 
teered to remain on duty all of 
the 24 hours. The only sleep she 
secured for days was the little 
snatches she could secure in the 
hours of the night when traffic 
was light. Finally she fell ill 
herself, and under the strain she 
had undergone, she had weakened 
her constitution so that she could 
not successfully battle the disease. 

A monument for her was sug- 
gested, and a fund was speedily 
raised. The last honors were paid 
her when the unveiling took place. 


PPP PPP PPP PPP POPP PPP PPP PPP PPD 
always is a reason, you know. It’s usual- 
ly a good one, too, I think. 

But if, in your mind, it isn’t a good 
one, Mr. Manager, if, after mature de- 
liberation of all considerations involved, 
you are definitely decided that you abso- 
lutely cannot agree with the company on 
these matters of major importance, or on 
the majority of matters of minor im- 
portance, even then, Mr. Manager, don’t 
“knock” the company— 

That wouldn’t be the manly thing to 
co, even then. Not at all, Mr. Manager. 
If such a state of affairs should ever 
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arise—although I don’t think it ever will 
in the Texas Telephone Co.—the manly 
thing to do then would be to say to the 
boss: “I’m sorry—but I can’t work for 
you any longer.” 

And that’s the 
Manager. 

Of course, we’re never likely to come 
to such a parting of the ways as that, 
Mr. Manager—not in the Texas Tele- 
phone Co., anyway—because the policies 
of this company will never be so wrong, 
nor the attitude of you managers so 
skeptical, as to bring that situation about. 
But the point is this: There is no time 
when a man who is working for a com- 
pany, and ccntinuing to work for it, is 
justified in “knocking” it; in criticizing, 
in a hostile way, its acts and policies. 

Of all business virtues, Mr. Manager. 
the greatest—and the first— is loyalty. 

Without it, there can be no teamwork; 
no community of interests; no “company 
spirit”; none of that fine company feel- 
ing which the French so vividly describe 
as “esprit de corps’—the spirit of com- 
pany enthusiasm. And _ without those 
things, Mr. Manager, there can be no 
great success either for the company or 
for you. 

To “zealously support the authority and 
the interests” of one’s company; to be 
“true to that to which fidelity is due;” 
to be faithful; to believe in one’s com- 
pany—that’s loyalty, and the man who is 
“four square” will bestow upon his com- 
pany nothing less than that! 

I thank vou, Mr. Manager. 


whole story, Mr. 


Hints on Telephone Etiquette in 
British Directory. 


Henceforth the telephone “hello” is 
taboo in Britain. The authorities re- 
sponsible for the workings of the tele- 
phone service have decided that the word 
is superfluous and quite unnecessary. 
Subscribers are informed of this through 
the medium of the new telephone direc- 
tory which contains several straight 
hints on telephone etiquette. 

“In the future,” says the directory, 
“give your name or number before con- 
versation—do not say ‘Hello!’” But the 


‘question is: How long is it going to take 


the British public to get into this habit? 
Probably much longer than the telephone 
caliphs think. 

An interesting piece of information 
that is spread over two pages of the new 
directory is to the effect that “The tele- 
phonist, answering calls you make, does 
not deal with those you receive.” 

Some admonitions include “Don’t ab- 
breviate the name of an exchange such 
as ‘Vic.’ for Victoria, or ‘Padd.’ for Pad- 
dington,.” and “Give the courtesy you ex- 
pect.” 

Outside of this, the new volume is 
much like those that have preceded it. 
It certainly is large enough. 
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The Commission for Toll Messages 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission Issues Ruling Giving Basis for Deter- 


mining Compensation to Connecting Companies for Handling Toll Messages 





Minimum Amount Not Satisfactory But More Than Toll Companies Proposed 


After consideration of about a year 
and a half, the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission on November 6 
issued a ruling giving a basis for de- 
termining compensation to connecting 
companies for handling toll messages. In 
its order, the commission submits a 
schedule which has a minimum of 8% 
cents per message, which is one-half a 
cent higher than the minimum in the 
schedule submitted to the commission by 
the two Minnesota toll companies. This 
minimum, however, is not satisfactory to 
the Independent exchange companies, al- 
though it gives some of them an increase 
in commissions as compared with the 
present 5 cents “in” and 5 cents “out” 
schedule now existing. They feel that 
“ cents should be the least as a minimum. 

In its investigation of the cost of ori- 
ginating and terminating toll messages in 
Minnesota, the following scale was set 
ly the commission as the basis for de- 
terminating compensation 
companies : 


to connecting 


Compensation 

per outward 
message 
shall be. 


Where the average rev- 
enue per outward 
message is. 

10. cents but not more than 


2 ore een 8% cents 
More than 12% cents but not 

more than 15 cents....... 8% cents 
More than 15 cents but not 

more than 17%. cents....... 9 cents 
More than 17% cents but not 

more than 20 cents....... 9% cents 
More than 20 cents but not 

more than 22% cents....... 9% cents 
More than 22% cents but not 

more than 25 cents....... 9% cents 
More than 25 cents but not 

more than 27% cents....... 10 cents 
More than 27% cents but not 

more than 30 cents....... 10% cents 
More than 30 cents but not 

more than 32% cents....... 10% cents 
More than 32% cents but not 

more than 35 cents....... 10% cents 
More than 35 cents but not 

more than 37% cents....... 11 cents 
More than 37% cents but not 

more than 40 cents....... 11% cents 
More than 40 cents but not 

more than 42% cents....... 11% cents 
More than 42% cents but not 

more than 45 cents....... 11% cents 
More than 45 cents but not 

more than 47% cents....... 12 ~—cents 
More than 47% cents but not 

more than 50 cents....... 12% cents 
More than 50 cents but not 

more than 52% cents....... 12% cents 
More than 52% cents but not 

more than 55 ~ cents....... 12% cents 
More than 55 cents but not 

more than 57% cents....... 13. cents 
More than 57% cents but not 

more than 60  cents....... 13% cents 
More than 60 cents but ‘not 

more than 62% cents....... 13% cents 


\lore than 62% cents but not 


more than 65  cents....... 13% cents 
More than 65 cents but not 
more than 67% cents....... 14 cents 


More than 67% cents but not 
more than 70) cents....... 14% cents 
Continuing to increase in the same 
manner for higher average revenues per 
message. 


To ascertain the amount of commission 


for an exchange for any month, determine 
for that month the average gross revenue 
per message for “out” business. From 
the above table, find the amount of com- 
mission per message applying for the 
average revenue per message, then multi- 
ply the number of “out” messages by the 
amount of commission per message. 

For some time past, the toll companies 
in Minnesota have been paying the local 
telephone companies connected with their 
tall lines on the basis of 5 cents per each 
message originated and terminated at the 
local exchange of the connecting com- 
pany. Because of an opinion among the 
connecting companies that the commis- 
sion paid by the toll line companies for 
handling toll business was not compensa- 
tory, and hecause this commission is an 
item of expense in connection with the 
operation of the toll lines, it was con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to require 
special investigation by the railroad com- 
mission. 

In 1919, a crew appointed by the com- 
mission made a special investigation of 
the actual conditions in 25 exchanges in 
Minnesota, covering a period of five 
months, May to September, 1919, inclu- 
sive. Data was collected showing the 
property used in originating and termi- 
nating toll messages, the cost of mainte- 
nance of the property, and all labor in- 
volved in the handling of traffic, accounts, 
and collections. This data was filed with 
the commission. 

The toll line companies in conference 
with a committee appointed by the 
Minnesota Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, arrived at an agreement as to the 
fundamental basis of compensation for 
the work of originating and terminating 
toll messages. This agreement provides 
for a graduated scale for determining the 
compensation calculated on the originated 
toll business, such schedule to begin with 
a minimum amount, and advance by one- 
quarter cent steps for each 2% cents of 
message charge. 

This agreement provides further that 
the average revenue per originated mes- 
sage for an exchange shall determine the 
amount of commission when applied to 
the number of outward messages. The 
principle thus agreed upon by the toll 
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and Independent exchange companies re- 
ceived the sanction of the commission 
as constituting a fair and equitable plan 
for determining toll commissions, and as 
providing a method that readily will ad- 
just itself to changing toll rates. 

A schedule of compensation based upon 
a minimum of 8 cents per message was 
filed by the toll companies while the In- 
dependent companies filed a similar sched- 
ule based upon a minimum of 10 cents. 
The study made by the commission 
showed the average cost of originating 
and terminating toll business to be 84 
cents, exclusive of taxes. 

An analysis of cases that have come 
before the commission shows that there 
has been a general increase in the wages 
of telephone operators and linemen since 
the study was made, averaging about 23 
per cent. By application of this per- 
centage, and allowing for taxes and in- 
tangibles, the commission arrived at a 
figure in excess of 10% cents for this 
cost. 

The Independent telephone association, 
through its committee, filed with the com- 
mission an exhibit showing an increase 
in operators’ payrolls from July, 1919, to 
September, 1920, of approximately 60 per 
cent. The study of the commission from 
which it derived the basic figure of 84 
cents includes the period from May to 
September, 1919, and it is impossible for 
the commission to ascertain what por- 
tion of the increase reflected by the state- 
ment of the Independent association is 
included in the cost figures used by the 
commission in its original study. 


The commission found that an average 
of 11 cents per outward message is rea- 
sonable compensation to the connecting 
company for originating and terminating 
toll messages and that it will produce a 
reasonable return on the property in- 
vested. The 11 cents commission for the 
average outward message produces the 
foregoing schedule, having a minimum of 
8% cents. 

The commission ordered that the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. 
and the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. shall determine the expense of orig- 
inating and terminating toll messages by 
application of the scale previously given 
and that the scale shall be the basis for 
determining compensation to connecting 
companies. The order, however, shall in 
no wise restrict the toll companies from 
entering into contracts for the payment 
of different compensation for perform- 
ance of services other than those covered 
by the study made in these proceedings. 
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May Merge Properties of Illinois 
and Central Union Companies. 
Official announcement made 

of the coming merger of the Illinois Tele- 

phone Co. and the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co.'s properties in Morgan, Scott, 
and Greene Ill., through pur- 
chase by the Independent company. It is 
said that approximately $250,000 is in- 


has been 


counties, 


volved in the purchase by the Illinois 
company. 
Appraisers have been at work tor 


several weeks, fixing valuations of prop 
erties for the two companies, and it is 
expected that at a comparatively early 


date, the Illinois company will become 
the owner of the Bell holdings in the 
three counties mentioned. This, how- 


ever, does not apply to the long distance 
business of the 

In handling the additional business, the 
Illinois company will install between 
$60,000 and $70,000. worth of equipment, 
according to a statement made by W. W. 
Holliday, president and general manager 
of the Illinois company. Upon the com- 
pletion of the appraisal now being made, 
the matter of transfer of the properties 


3ell company. 


will be presented to the Illinois Public 
Utilities commission for approval. 
While the Bell company will retain 


ownership of the long distance lines in 
the three these lines will be 
operated through the exchanges of the 
Illinois company and the tolls resulting 
from the service will be apportioned. 


counties, 


The Illinois Telephone Co. has a tutal 
of 6,750 telephones in the three counties, 
while the Bell company, according to a 
statement made by Mr. Taylor, the man- 
ager, is operating about 2,200 telephones 
in Jacksonville and vicinity. The IIli- 
nois company is owned by 130. stock- 
holders, many of whom are residents in 
Morgan county. 

Exchanges are now being operated by 
the Illinois company in Alexander, Bluffs, 
Carrollton, Greenfield, Hillview, Jackson- 
ville, Manchester, Patterson, Roodhouse 
White Hall Wrights and Woodson. 
When the merger is effective it will take 
over the Bell exchanges at Alexander, 
Carrollton, Jacksonville. Roodhouse, 
White Hall, and Literberry. 

It is a well known fact that the Illinois 
company is one of the most effective of 
the Independent concerns in Illinois, and 
its record’ has been such as to interest 
telephone men in all parts of the country. 
From a humble beginning, it has grown 
into a large and well-managed organiza- 
tion under the direction of President and 
General Manager W. W. Holliday and 
Secretary and Auditor J. H. Dial. 





Nebraska County Refuses County 
Ownership Proposition. 

By a vote of nearly four to one, the 
electors of Dawson county, Nebraska, de- 
feated a proposition recently submitted 
at the demand of a large group of farm- 
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ers who were not able to secure the ser- 
vice they desired, for county ownership 
of all the telephone lines within its boun- 
daries. 

This is the third time that a Nebraska 
county has refused to embark on the 
dubious waters of public ownership of 
telephone facilities. In fact, each time 
the question has been submitted to a 
county, it has been overwhelmingly de- 
feated. The Nebraska Telephone Co. 
and five locally-owned small Independent 
companies were interested. In advertise- 


ments printed, they expressed a willing- . 


ness to sell to the county on any reason- 
able terms or valuation basis, but sug- 


gested various reasons why county own- 
ership was undesirable. 
In two other counties, petitions were 


withdrawn after being filed because of 
the unanimity of the opposition. The 
county ownership law was passed at the 
session of the Nebraska legislature im- 
mediately following the consummation of 
a deal by which the Nebraska Bell and 
Independent companies ceased 
hostilities, and, as their critics said, di- 
vided the state between them. Represen- 
tatives of smaller Independent companies 
who feared they would be caught between 
the millstones of the two big companies, 
pushed the bill through the legislature. 

In fact, it was the forerunner for the 
abandonment by the Bell of its old policy 
of refusing to make connections on In- 
dependent switchboards, on the puerile 
ground that the Independent apparatus 
was of such low standards of manufac- 
ture that it destroyed Bell reputation for 
service. Something like 70 Independent 
exchanges have since then been sold to 
the two big companies, but over 200 com- 
panies, not including farm mutuals, re- 
main. 


Lincoln 


Iowa Independent Companies Get 
Increase in Toll Commission. 
The Iowa Independent Telephone As- 

has entered into an agreement 

with the Iowa Telephone Co., whereby 
the Independent telephone companies in 

Iowa will receive an increase in the rates 

allowed by the Iowa company for the 

handling of long distance toll business. 

The schedule of compensation for 
originating and terminating toll business 
is as follows: 


sociation 


The amount of 
commission per 
outward mes- 
sage will be. 


Where the average rev- 
enue per message is. 


Less than 12% cents......... 8 cents 
12% cents or more but Jess 

ee 8% cents 
15 cents or more but less 

than 17% cents... ........ 8% cents 
17% cents or more but less 

SS Serre 8% cents 
20 cents or more but less 

than 22% cents ............ cents 
22% cents or more but less 

than 25 certs ........6...%. 9% cents 
D5 cents or more but less 

than 27% cents ............ 9% cents 
2714 cents or more but less 

than D0 comts .......2..;.... 9% cents 
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30 cents or more but less 

than 32% cents ..........0% 10 cent 
32% cents or more but less 

than. 35 cents ............0 10% cen 
35 cents or more but less 

than SIG cette... cece 10% cent 
37% cents or more but less 

than 40 cemtsS ......+.cs0css 10% cent 
10) cents or more but less 

than 42% cents ............ 11 cent 
12% cents or more but less 

ee oe re 11% cent 
45 cents or more but less 

than 47% cents ............ 11% cent 
17% cents or more but less 

SS fee 11% cent 
50 cents or more but less 

(eet GEA COMES 0. cic ccces 12s cents 
52% cents or more but less 

Se ere 12% cents 
55 cents or more but less 

than 5756 cents .......c.a0 12% cents 
57% cents or more but less 

than 60 cents .............. 12% cent: 

For each addi- An additional \% 


cent in the amount 
of commission per 
outward message 


tional 2% cents or 
fraction thereof in 
the average rev- 
enue per message. 


A circular letter sent out by Secretary 
Charles C. Deering to all companies in 
Iowa in regard to this matter, reads in 
part as follows: 


The determination of the amount of 
your compensation is simple. Take your 
total toll collections for the month, in- 
clude overtime, report charges and A. T 
& T. tolls; divide this by the number of 
completed outward messages (do not in 
clude calls on which report charge was 
made); this gives you the average reve 
nue per message. 

The schedule shows how much com 
pensation per message you are entitled to 
for this average message revenue. Mul 
tiply this amount by the number of calls, 
and the result is your compensation. A 
message for which charges are reversed 
will count as an originating message at 
the point at which the charges are pay- 
able. 


Lincoln Company Asks Increased 
Rates of Nebraska Commission. 
The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. has filed application with the Nebras- 
ka State Railway Commission for per- 
mission to increase rates on 13 of its 
120 exchanges in amounts ranging from 
25 cents to $1.75 per month; to have the 
present rates on all other exchanges con- 
tinued after December 31, when they 
would otherwise expire by limitation of 
the commission’s previous order increas- 
ing them above the pre-war scale, ard 
to abolish certain zones of free service 

List of Subscribers Includes All 

Connected to Exchange. 

An injunction suit filed by the city 
torney of Somerset, Ky., to prevent the 
Gainesboro Telephone Co. from colle:t- 
ing a 50-cent increase on telephones in 
Somerset was tried before Judge Bethu- 
rum recently and a decision given in 
favor of the company, dismissing the ‘1- 
junction. 

The question at issue was whether of 
not the franchise allowed the compy 
to make the increase. The franc’ ise 
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tended that Somerset subscribers 
any telephones connected with the Somer- 


ecember 11, 1920. 


ads: “When the list of Somerset sub- 
cribers reaches 1,250, the rates of all 
sses of service shall be increased 50 
ents per month for telephones.” 
The city contended that these subscrib- 
must be within the city limits of 
Somerset and the telephone company con- 


meant 


set exchange whether they be in the city 
in the county. 
The 


sHow 


evidence to 
that it had made special effort to 
increase the number of telephones in the 
uinty and that it took both county and 
itv subscribers to make up the Somerset 


company produced 


xchange. 


Brings Suit for Illegal Sale of Tele- 
phone Stock. 


The troubles of the Tri-County Mutual 
Co., of 


Hancock county, Ind., seem to be many. 


lelephone Vernon township, 
Indiana’s attorney general last week filed 
suit in the Hancock circuit court demand- 
ing that a fine of $1,000 be assessed 
against the new company for the illegal 
sale of stock. The date for the hearing 
on the suit has not yet been set. 


Meeting of Directors of United 
States Association. 

The board of directors of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
held a meeting at La Salle Hotel. 
Chicage, December 7. E. B. Fisher, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., the 
hoard, presided: 


the 
chairman of 


The following members were present: 
F. B. MacKinnon, A. F. Adams, H. L. 
Reber, C. Y. McVey, E. D. Glandon, H. L. 
sary, H. D. Critchfield, W. H. Trimm, 
F. L. Beam, W. S. Vivian, H. L. Beyer, 
W. F. Goodrich, F. A. Knapp, H. F. Far- 
well, Chas. C. Deering and L. E. Hurtz. 
The report of the finance committee, of 
which H. L. Gary is chairman, was pre- 
sented and adopted unanimously. It 
showed that the association is in excellent 
‘ondition financially and the point was 
emphasized that the organization will 
keep its expenditures for 1921 within a 
certain amount as recommended by the 
hoard at the Winona Lake meeting. 

This budget plan will not interfere with 
the efficient operation of the association 
in any way, and is considered a wise 
to point the way to the economy 
and prudence which are needed today in 
every line of business. The committee re- 
port contemplates an effective program of 
activity during the coming year which, 
how ver 


moy 


, will mean a 25 per cent saving 
ist year. 
Pr-sident F. B. MacKinnon reported to 


over 


the hoard the result of the investigation 
made hy the committee instructed to as- 
certa) what the Interstate Commerce 
Commission intends to do with regard to 
depreciation in the valuation of common 
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Have a Purpose in Life 
By Miss Anne Barnes. 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Indep. 


“Nature plays no favorites in apportioning her day times. 


Tel. Assoc., Des Moines, lowa 


The sun 


rises at the appointed hour for all alike—thus gives every man an 
equal start with his fellow-workers.” 

Thus Nature is directed; Nature is GIVEN a purpose in life. 
Human nature is different, as it is endowed with a WILL to have a 


purpose in life. 
have no purpose in life. 


ting by.” 


Frequently—too frequently—we meet people who 
To them, life has no meaning, for purpose 
creates enthusiasm and directs energy. 


Their code of life is “get- 


If by force of circumstances they remain any length of time in an 
organization, they learn to mechanically perform the responsibilities 


given them. 


But usually such people have no staying qualities. 


They drift with 


the tide of the events of a day—a few weeks, or a few months at the 
best—and when they are gone, they are soon forgotten. 
Today, a very normal young woman gave me her resignation notice, 


effective in two weeks. 


I asked her the reason for resigning. 


She 


said she could nct do anything very long; she had left the farm, as 
she had grown tired of farm life; she had tried telephone work at 
different times but soon tired of it; she thought once she wanted a 
taste of city liie—secured a position with the telephone company in a 


distant city—but soon tired of that. 


for the future. 


I asked her what her plans were 


She replied that she had no plans. 


What kind of a pattern is being woven for her in life’s great plan, as 
she does not WILL the choice of some definite pattern? 

What right has she to believe that she has no purpose in life, when 
all Nature has some definite purpose? 


But, life’s great loom is weaving, weaving. If 
thread of her life into some definite purpose 
threads of other lives, she cannot escape the 


she will not blend the 
and pattern with the 
weaving of her life’s 


thread into the dull gray of purposeless living. 
And when the thread of her life ends in the loom, the world will pass 


by, sighing, then forgetting. 
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carriers. He said the commission has 


created a depreciation section, with Frank 


S. Fowler as chief, which will have 
charge of this important matter. 
President MacKinnon read the corre- 


spondence he has carried on with the com- 
mission with the view to protecting the 
interests of telephone companies, which 
developed the fact that it is the purpose 
»f the depreciation section to hold in- 
formal conferences at Washington with 
each class of common carriers where op- 
portunity will be provided for exhaustive 
hearings. Later formal sessions will be 
held, at which the commission’s procedure 
will be discussed. 

It is the purpose of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association to be 
represented at these The 
opinion is held, however, that no definite 
vill be taken on the telephone 
yhase of the depreciation question until 
the latter part of 1921. The association 
will keep in close touch with develop- 
ments as it is recognized to be of vital im- 
portance that telephone interests be pro- 
tected in the matter of depreciation rules. 

President MacKinnon also reported 
m the special services rendered by the 


hearings. 


action 





association, and said that 80,000 copies of 
E. C. Blomeyer’s “Letters to Managers’ 
(publisned in TrLtepHony) have been cir 
‘ulated among member companies. Di 
rector L. E. Hurtz said he attended a per 
sonnel conference in New York recently 


and that Mr. Blomeyer’s articles were 
universally praised. 
“To show how well they are liked,’ 


said Mr. Hurtz, “E. K. 
dent of the A. T. & T. Co., declared at 
this conference that it was rather humil 
iating, after 35 years of Bell history, to be 
forced to admit that the most inspiring bit 
of telephone literature came from the In 


Hall, vice-presi 


dependent forces—meaning Mr. Blo 
meyer’s ‘Letters to Managers.’ ” 
The directors discussed the matter 


»f holding a convention in the South this 
winter and finally referred the matter to 
the executive committee. It was decided 
to poll the membership to ascertain when 
the next convention of the 
should be held. 

President MacKinnon was empowered 
to name a committee to confer with the 
Independent Telephone 


association 


Pioneers’ organ 
ization and form a co-operative plan of 
action. 
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NE of the most difficult and 
most costly problems faced by 
telephone operating companies 

is the matter of rate increases. 


The public does not and cannot un- 
derstand the true conditions under 
which a telephone company operates, 
and is always suspicious of any at- 
tempt to collect more revenue. The 
subscribers usually feel that they are 
being ‘robbed’ — that depreciation 
and other intangible items in the cost 
of operations are simply big words 
used to cover up profits. 


Those companies’ which install 
Strowger Automatic find the problem 
of rate readjustments very much 
simplified for two reasons. 


First, when subscribers are given 
a new and greatly improved service 
they feel that the operating company 
is justified in charging more for it. 
The telephone users are getting more 
for their money. 


Second, since Strowger Automatic 
equipment reduces operating costs to 





a minimum, and frees them to a great 
extent from the wage item, thereby 
stabilizing them, it is not necessary 
for companies operating this type of 
equipment to adjust their rates as 
often as do other companies. 


Any company whose rates at pres- 
ent show a fair margin of profit, will 
not need to advance them when thev 
convert their exchanges to Strowger. 


Companies whose rates are too low 
now, can secure proper increases with 
very little difficulty, if they offer the 
improved service of the dial. 


And having adjusted rates to a 
proper basis, there is slight probabil- 
ity that unforeseen conditions such as 
wage increases, will force a further 
readjustment in the near future. 


Our organization has had years of 
experience in dealing with rate mat- 
ters in conjunction with the installa- 
tion of the Strowger Automatic equip- 
ment. We shall be glad to confer wi 
you as to your rate problems. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES, CHICAGO, ILL. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York City Philadelphia 
21 East 40th St. The Bourse Bldg. 
Cleveland Columbus 


415 Cuyahoga Bldg. 512 Columbus Trust & 519 Arlington Bldg. 


Savings Bank Bldg. 


Ft. Worth 
212 Lucern Bldg. 


Ft. Wayne 
502 Bass Bldg. 


Boston Detroit 
445 Tremont Bldg. 525 Ford Bldg. 
Rochester Pittsburgh 


2136 Oliver Bldg. 


Kansas City 
1001 New York Life Bldg. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London 
Compagnie Francaise pour !’Exploitation des Procédés 
Thomson-Houston, Paris 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd. Liverpool. 





Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney. 
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What Is Your Company Doingr 


Chats About 


Py Stanley R. Edwards. 

With the Holiday 
advertisements reflect the 
spirit. The telephone 
the fashion, 


Season approaching 
Christmas 
companies follow 
and some use it to develop 
business just as do merchants in other 
lines. 

The advertisements shown on this page 


oprod ed from om so e%‘.on 


An Extension 
Telephone Up-Stairs 


Such a Christmas Gift for WIFE 
would be appreciated more than most 
any other present you could get HER. 


NEBRASKA TELEPHONE 
COMPA RY 





Company Doings. 


Chicago Association of Credit Men; 
Dixon Kiwanis Club; Kewanee Rotary 
Club; Highland Park Business Men’s 


Association—two speeches; East St. I ouis 
Rotary Club; Oak Park Commercial As- 
Rock Island Rotary Club; Wau- 
East Moline Rotary 


sociation ; 
kegan Kiwanis Club; 


Club; Moline Kiwanis Club; Aurora 
Chamber of Commerce; LaGrange Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Crystal Lake Com 


mercial Club; and Pekin Rotary Club 


newspaper publicity work, and all forms 
of educational work can be 
this committee. 

There is no doubt about the value of 
the work which the bureau is doing 
a speech has been made, and 
the practical effect of the bureau’s 
utility men have bee: 
enthusiastic over the results. 
ly Dan W. 


ington & Normal 


directed by 


Wherever 
work 
has been realized, 
Just recent 
Bloom 
Light Co 


Snyder, Jr., of the 
Railwav & 








for others. 


have less. 














The Gift of Your Voice 


The best gift of all at Christmas time is the gift 
of your voice—and smile. 


It’s a gift of friendliness and of thoughtfulness 


It’s a gift of your happiness to those who may 


It's a gift that the telephone can deliver for you 
here, there and everywhere. 


NEBRASKA TELEPHONE COMPANY 














Advertisements Which Take Advantage of the Approaching Holidays to Stimulate Revenue-Producing Business. 


provided managers of the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co., for use prior to the Christmas 
holidays. The ideas can be adapted to 
the purposes of most telephone companies 

and they are 
tion. 


certain to attract atten- 


Since the organization of the Public 
Service Speaks’ Bureau by the Illinois 
Committee on Public Utility Information, 
speeches on utility subjects have been 
made in the following places in Illinois 
through the efforts of the bureau and 
local utility managers: 

Freeport Rotary Club; Quincy Rotary 
Club; Springfield Chamber of Commerce; 
Evanston Commercial Association; Mon- 
mouth Public Service Co.—mass meeting ; 
Morris Rotary Club; Chicago Kiwanis 
Club; Marion Chamber of Commerce; 


Every locality in Illinois is represented 
on this list. In most of these places there 
is a local public service speakers’ bureau. 
It is only one more proof that a group ot 
iren banded together for a purpose will 
achieve more than the scattered efforts of 
a number of individuals. 

What the Illinois Committee on Public 
Utility Information wants to impress 
upon utility manage? is the value of get- 
ting together on this thing and working 
in a group; meet each other occasionally 
and discuss this phase of the utility man- 
ager’s job. Get the benefit of personal 
contact; then the managers may be sure 
that they won’t be working at cross pur- 
poses. After getting started there will 
be plenty of work for a live committee to 
do. Arranging for speeches, conducting 
prize contests among high school students. 


26 


spoke to the East St. Louis Rotary Club 
In commenting on the speech, W. H. 
Sawyer, of the East St. Louis & Subur 
ban Railway Co., had this to say: 

“The results of more such men as Dan 
Snyder talking before groups as 
Rotary clubs cannot but be helpful. It is 
just one more effective way of bringing 
home to the public the true 
case. That is what we want, 
want, 


such 


facts in the 
and all we 
for once the true facts of the pub 
lic utility situation are appreciated by thx 
public whom we serve, then 

treated fairly as business men, 


will we be 
confidence 
will be secured and our credit restored. 
Then, and not until then, can the public 
utility companies do their fair share to- 
wards the development and upbuilding of 
their companies. Keep up the good work.” 

Mr..Snyder has sounded the keynote 
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ior all utility men who are interested in 
the welfare of their business. Utility men, 
individually, constantly express the same 
sentiments, but effective work can not be 
carried on, hit or miss. 
work as a unit. 


Utility men must 


Records of the bureau show a local 
public service speakers’ bureau in 66 Illi 
nois towns. 

The bureau has recently written all the 
chambers of commerce, Rotary clubs, and 
Kiwanis clubs in Illinois asking them to 
set aside one of their meetings for “Pub- 
lic Utilities Day,” at which public utility 
questions will be discussed. Some have 
already done this. It affords an excellent 
chance for utility managers to co-operate 
with their commercial clubs if they have 


not had “Public Utilities Day.” 


A recent letter from C. T. Faris, man- 
ager of the Farmers’ Telephone Co. at 
Palco, Kans., asks the question: “What 
does the future promise the disabled tele- 
phone man?” 

Then he continues: 

“I do not pretend to be able to answer 
the above question. But there should 
be some sort of a solution of the problem. 

“When I speak of the disabled tele- 
phone man, I mean the one who works 
by the month and has reached a point 
where he is no longer able to perform 
the duties necessary to hold his position. 
For example, | know a man almost 60 
years old who has worked for a farmers’ 


telephone company for a number of 
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years. Now, because of heart disease and 
some other serious physical ailments, he 
is no longer able to perform all the duties 
the work requires. 

“This man has never had more than 
a living wage. His wife is frail and 
delicate. He has a daughter 12 years 
He has failed 
to accumulate and has no wealthy rela- 


old; a son five years old. 


tives. He can milk cows and care for 
chickens. And, if he had a small piece 
of land with the cows and chickens, he 
could get on fine. But in order to secure 
the land, cows and chickens, he would 
need a capital of at least $4,000. But 
where is he to get the $4,000? 

“This man has never used tobacco in 
any form, or intoxicating liquors of any 
kind. He supported « widowed mother 
and five sisters for a number of years 
and is in every way worthy of our aid. 

“The writer of this article can donate 
$100, but that 
enough to secure the land, cows and 
chickens previously mentioned. We tele- 
phone people should organize some sort 
of a mutual insurance company so as to 
avoid a like fate.” 


lacks $3,900 of being 


There is a germ of an idea in this 
letter of Mr. Faris—and one that should 
be considered by the various state asso- 
ciations. The larger telephone companies 
are not interested in this for they already 
provide for their employes through opera- 
tion of their insurance and pension plans. 
The small companies, however, have no 
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such provisions and it would appear that 
state associations could develop some plan 
of insurance for its member companies. 
Exactly how the small farm line and 
mutual companies which are not members 
of state organizations could be reached 
is a problem. 

Telephone companies, as well as all 
progressive employers, are studying the 
employe as never before. They are 
realizing that he is a real human being 
and that he has been neglected in the 
past. Evidence of this interest in the 
employe is seen in the organization of 
the so-called personnel departments to 
look after the employes’ interests and to 
see that no one is misplaced -or mis 
handled, and in other ways being of real 
assistance to employes in every possible 
way m their employment or in_ thei 
home life when desired 
Public 
Utility Information, which has recently 
commenced work sent out some statistics 


The Missouri Committee on 


which showed that nine out of every 10 
persons in Missouri are personally served 
in one way or another by public utilities 
Figures were presented giving details of 
the service rendered. 

The Kansas City Journal in an edi 
torial on the information given out by 
the committee quoted liberally from the 
report saying: 

“For these industries to function to the 
best advantage under any specific nation 


al condition, they must be permitted to 
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An Extension 
Telephone 


Such a gift signifies all an ap- 
| propriate Christmas gift should 
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good cheer, 


) For Christmas comes but 
once a year. 
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earn a return on the capital invested so 
that their securities will be as marketable 
as other industrial securities. 

An examination of the public records 
of public utility operating properties 
within the state will disclose the fact that 
but few of them are making a net return 
equivalent to the present interest rate, 
which condition is reflected in the fact 
that public utility securities are not mar- 
ketable at the present time, seriously in- 
terfering with the ability of the public 
service companies to furnish actually 
needed extensions and improvements to 
their plants and systems. 

In addition to the fact that the health 
and convenience of so great a proportion 
of the families of the state are dependent 
upon the services rendered by these util- 
ity companies, the general business of the 
state is becoming more and more de- 
pendent upon the public utility service 
companies, until today probably as much 
as 75 per cent of the factories and mills 
of the state are absolutely dependent upon 
the proper operation of the public utilities 
to afford continuous operation of their 
plants and continuous employment for 
their employes. 

The obvious conclusion is ‘that the 
prosperity of the people of Missouri, in 
common with those of every other state, 
depends upon helpful co-operation — in- 
stead of oppressive and repressive antag- 
onism on the part of the people and of 
the legislature and other officials acting 
for the people. 

’ The few acts of common justice per- 
formed by the public service commission 
have been denounced by those who seem 
to believe that the sole function -of such 
commissions is to lower rates and _ in- 
crease service, to add to burdens instead 
of distributing them equitably, and to 
take no account of changing conditions 
which materially modify the ability of 
public utilities to perform duties laid 
down in specific contracts, entered into 
when conditions were vastly different 
from those obtaining at the present time.” 


The Peoples Telephone Co., of Denton, 
Texas, is in a controversy with its sub- 
scribers over rates. It has gone directly 
to the subscribers through a _ circular 
letter stating that 44 of the subscribers 
have refused to pay the increased rate 
which the company is charging. 

One part of the letter which is signed 
by H. W. Head, of Sherman, as presi- 
dent, says: 

“In view of the fact that our action 
and the action of the city commission in 
providing means whereby wages could be 
increased and the telephone company 
could meet its just obligations, has met 
with the disapproval of some of our sub- 
scribers, we are placing the question be- 
fore you and are going to ask you to 
give us an expression on the subject by 
return mail. 
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“If it dvelops that a substantial num- 
ber of our subscribers are in favor of 
lower rates and lower wages, we may 
decide to reduce rates to what they were 
prior to the present increase. At the 
same time, we will be forced to reduc. 
the wages to what they were before and 
make such other curtailments as may be 
necessary to meet our obligations.” 





In an effort to get the plant employes 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., to regard the “Safe- 
ty First” rules, officials of the company 
held a meeting with the men employed in 
the plant. E. L. Gaines demonstrated the 
working of high tension electricity as con- 
nected with the work of the men. 

In accordance with the safety move- 
ment, the men’s gloves and other equip- 
ment will be tested at regular intervals. 





Analysis of the 2,663 informal com- 
plaints against all classes of utilities, re- 
ceived from July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, 
by the California Railroad Commission, 
reveals that poor service by the utilities 
is the source of more. dissatisfaction 
among consumers than rates. 

The informal complaints based on rates 
aggregated but 487 out of the total of 


2,663. Of these, 108 were directed 
against telephone and telegraph rates; 
104 against electric; 99 aeainst water, 


and the remainder scattered among the 
various other utilities. 

The informal complaints filed under 
the head of “Service” totaled 1089. These 
complaints were directed against every 
class of utility, telephone and telegraph 
companies leading with 361 complaints. 
Water companies were next with 256 and 
electric companies third with 170. — In- 
stallations, extensions and cancellations, 
which were the source of 504 informal 
complaints, were the cause of 194 com- 
plaints against electric companies, 192 
against telephone ‘and telegraph com- 
panies, 39 against water companies and 
79 against gas companies. 

A recapitulation shows that where 487 
informal complaints were based on the 
rates fixed by the commission, 1,593 were 
the result of dissatisfaction with service, 
including installations, 
cancellations. 


extensions and 





A recent issue of the New York Even- 
ing Post contains this item: 

“Business conditions in Europe are 
slowly improving, says <A. F. Adams, 
president of the Automatic Electric Co. 
of Chicago, who has just returned from 
a tour of inspection of associated tele- 
phone companies and factories in Eng- 
land and other European countries. 

Mr. Adams is of the opinion that busi- 
ness in Europe will stabilize rapidly as 
soon as the political situation _ settles 
down to well-defined lines. He says 


labor is growing more earnest and _in- 
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dustrious and that manufacturers i 
many of the countries, including Ger 
many, told him their prospects for 
large volume of trade with the Far Eas 
were bright. 

During the war Mr. Adams was one 
of the board of four in charge of the 
telephones and telegraphs and he super- 
vised the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 
under goverment control.” 





B. M. Burke, manager of the  Litch- 
field (Ill.) Telephone Co., asserted at a 
recent mass meeting of citizens that he 
would donate $500 to charity if all sub- 
scribers would order removal of their tele- 
phones so that the local telephone plant 
might be junked. He made the assertion 
after 40 citizens had gathered to protest 
against proposed increased rates. 

Mr. Burke offered to sell or lease his 
plant to the citizens, declaring that if 
they could operate it at less cost, in the 
face of high prices, he would be glad to 
have them do it. 


A recent cutover to new common bat- 
tery switchboard equipment at Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, by the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. was the occasion for the pub- 
lication of two front-page articles in the 
Miamisburg News. 

One of the articles told of the cut- 
over, the equipment installed and the 
rebuilding of the plant. This 
article was supplemented by a quarter- 
page advertisement under the heading of 
“Your Telephone Plant.” 

The other front-page article bore the 
heading, “When the Telephone Was New 
—First Exchange Regarded as a Curi- 
osity.”. Then followed an extremely in- 
teresting article by the editor on his rec- 
ollections of other days and years, for 
the first switchboard was installed in 1882 


outside 


. in a corner of the office of the Miamis- 


burg News and its present publisher, 
Chas. E. Kinder, was the manager. 

The first switchboard was an old Gil- 
liland type. A series of corrugated cop- 
per strips covered the table, and .connec- 
tions were made by spring jacks. The 
table had the advantage that you could 
connect everybody up at once, which was 
often done, when musicians would come 
to the office and serenade the whole 
bunch of subscribers. 

The wires were brought in at the-top 
of a window, which was pulled down and 
a 15-inch board fitted in. This board was 
perforated with holes through which the 
wires entered to the lightning arrester. 
and thence to the board. 

The biggest cross the manager had to 
carry was keeping “crosses” out of the 
wires. Whenever a heavy wind blew. 
one or more wires would get entangled. 
and then he would sally forth with a 
long fishing pole and straighten them out. 

“Those, indeed, were happy days,” says 
Mr. Kinder in his recollections. 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 






On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Good Lord, if I should win a place 
In the city of the King, 

The right to walk to golden streets 
And hear the Angels sing. 


To be within those Jasper walls, 
When earth’s sojourn is done, 
And bask within the brilliant rays 
Of an ever-shining sun. 


I hope you will not think that I 

Am ungrateful, poor and weak, 

If I should yearn at times to roam 
Beyond the walls to seek 


Some sylvan brook where singing birds 
I'd welcome as old friends, 

In shady dells where flowers bloom 

And grateful fragrance blends. 


Where grass is green and stately trees 
Stand sentineled all about, 

And happy children laugh in glee 

As they dance in and out. 


For it seems to me that I’d soon tire 
Of precious stones and gold, 

And long again to lounge and rest 
"Mid scenes I loved of old. 


One upon a time there was a telephone 
man who died and was admitted to the 
pearly gates by St. Peter, who, as a 
special honor to so distinguished a per- 
son (no telephone man ever before hav- 
ing entered the sacred precincts), sent a 
special messenger with him to show him 
‘round. After viewing all the magnifi- 
cence, the guide asked him if he wished 
anything further and the telephone man 
inquired if he had been shown every- 
thing. 

Upon being assured that such was the 
case, he replied: “Friend Guide, I will 
not say sir or madam, for fear of making 
an error, I thank you very much for 
your courtesy. The place is beyond my 
wildest dreams as to magnificence, but, 
as you say I have seen everything, I will 
be getting back home, I guess.” 

We have been led to believe by many 
that when the government got things to 
running smoothly in its capacity of opera- 
tor of all private business that there 
would be no hitch nor bolt in the run- 
ning of the machine but everything would 
go forward with clock-like precision. 
However, the American people decided 
it was time to be getting back home, so 
the trend will be, from now on, away 
from, instead of toward, government 
ownership or operation, except in 
those branches which decades of ex- 
perience have proven to the people of 
America that we can safely and expedi- 
tiously handle. 

There seems to be a wide-spread desire 
on the part of the public to allow the 
Rovernment to supervise and regulate as 


By Well Clay 


to rates charged, but to allow private en- 
terprise to do the operating of all public 
utilities. The people do not so much care 
about the government having too much 
to do, even along the lines stated, but feel 
that such a tentative supervision would 
operate towards keeping down rates than 
otherwise. 

Long ago the public found that every- 
thing that was touched by governmem 
agencies in an attempt at operation, im- 
mediately doubled in price and was re- 
duced as to efficiency and, therefore, have 
lost any illusion they ever had in regard 
to a cheapening of the price by such 
methods. It is such lessons as we have 
had that is helping to swing the pendu- 
lum of public opinion in the opposite 
direction and making the average Amer- 
ican restive about getting back home. 

I believe the American people, when 
they get back home, are going to be glad 
to be there and will put to good use all 
the lessons they have learned in their 
travels. More especially will they discard 
all thoughts of the things which experi- 
ence has shown them to be had. 

We will still have government super- 
vision as to rates and classes of service, 
as well as the service itself, so we might 
as well figure out that it is a good thing, 
or the people would have turned that 
down also. In order then that those who 
have the responsibility of making the 
rates will have some check on their rul- 
ings, I have been wondering why it would 
not be a good scheme to have a super- 
vision board of review composed of lead- 
ing men who operate the utilities whose 
business it would be to review, with the 
commissioners, point by point, each rate 
case in which there was any questions 
raised by the company asking for the new 
rate. 

This board could sit month. 
While it would have no official standing 
with the government, yet it could pub- 
lish its findings and thus shape public 
opinion so that in the end the commission 
would have to be fair and recognize the 
rights of all. If the commission were 
right, the board of review would be only 
too glad to put the seal of its approval 
on the result. On the other hand, if the 
board of review could not get satisfac- 
tory explanations, as in the case where 
a thing might have been done for political 
effect, then it could point out to the 
public, in a perfectly legitimate manner, 
just why, in its opinion, certain things 
had been done. 

That is the only way by which tele- 
thone companies or other utilities, whose 
29 


once a 


rates are now made by commissions, can 
secure a recognition of their rights. If 
the commission took a stand that it did 
not have to be supervised and that its 
actions were not properly subject to re- 
view, then the board of review could pre- 
sent that angle to the public. 

If it seemed evident, from the course 
of procedure, that the commission cared 
nothing about the stockholder, but was 
bent on placating the crowd, then this 
error could be made plain by the proper 
course of publicity as might be devised 
by the court of review. If a certain class 
of users was favored as to rates over 
another class, this matter could be-anal- 
ysed and adjusted also. 

As a moral influence, ‘such a_ board 
would exert a powerful effect on the mak- 
ing of only just rates. 

The make-up of the board could be 
composed of managers, _ statisticians, 
stockholders, or officers from the boards 
of directors of various companies. They 
could have their meetings at a certain 
stipulated date at which time the different 
cases which they would have to pass on, 
would be placed before them by a secre- 
tary retained for that purpose or other 
person whose business it would be to 
accumulate the rates or papers and 
documents necessary. These meetings 
could be executive or public as deemed 
necessary and commission officials and 
clerks could be invited to attend if thes 
were interested. 


APHORISM : 


horse that will not be driven. 


You can often lead a 


Protest Against Increase in Rates 
in Bloomfield, Neb. 

Regulation by mass meeting is being 
attempted in the matter of the application 
of the Union Telephone Co., of Bloom- 
field, Neb., an important Independent 
company serving a large territory. 

The local newspapers and some agita- 
tors raised the cry that the peak of high 
prices had passed, that the company 
owned its own building and had no rent 
to pay, and that while it had recently ex- 
pended a large sum in improving its prop- 
erty, other lines of business didn’t raise 
prices when they added equipment, but 
in many instances had effected savings 
in this way that were passed on to patrons. 

As a result, a mass meeting was held, 
and a resolution unanimously passed pro- 
testing against any raise in rates. A 
committee was appointed to represent the 
protestants at the hearing in Lincoln be- 
fore the state railway commission. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service. 


Tri-State and Northwestern Com- 
panies Ask $6,500,000 Increase. 
An increase in telephone rates aggreg- 

ating $6,489,597 was asked for by the 

Northwestern and Tri-State Telephone 

companies in a petition presented to the 

Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Coni- 

mission on December 1. The companies 

request that the new rates go into effect 

January 1. 

F. W. Putnam, commissioner in charge 
of telephone matters, declared the ad- 
vance asked will mean an increase of 
about 30 per cent for telephone service 
over the present rate schedule, and set 
December 15 as the date for the hearing. 

The Northwestern company, control- 
ling service in Minneapolis and the north- 
ern section of the state, seeks permission 
to increase its gross yearly earnings 
$4,945,575. The Tri-State company, op- 
erating in St. Paul and southern Minne- 
sota, wants to increase its rates so that 
its gross earnings annually will be in- 
creased by $1,544,022. 

The increase is necessary, the petition 
recites, to meet obligations caused by 
increased costs of labor and equipment. 
It is impossible to meet these obligations 
under rates now in effect, it is declared. 
The Northwestern company has 158,000 
and the Tri-State company 81,000 sub- 
scribers who will be affected if the new 
rate is allowed. 

The companies maintain in the ap- 
plications that they are unable to pay 
dividends on their common stock, and 
that in the case of the Tri-State company 
it will need more than $12,000,000 during 
the next five years to pay off indebted- 
ness and improve the service. 

The Northwestern company claims it 
will need $15,000 ,000 for similar purposes 
in the same period. The companies, ac- 
cording to the rate increase applications, 
are facing a crisis and require prompt 
relief. 

Should the increase be granted, it is 
pointed out the companies will be given 
permission to earn $8,000,000 more an- 
rually than they did before the war 
period. 

Commenting on complaints of lax tele- 
phone service in recent months, G. W. 
Robinson, president of the Tri-State com- 
pany, said: “I have explained to the state 
commission that if there were some fail- 
ures of service during the automatic con- 
version period, they were obviously due 
to unavoidable interference with equip- 
ment on the part of installation crews. 
Subsequent failures of service over the 
atitomatic lines are, we are confident, a 


temporary and not a permanent condi- 
tion, 

“The cross-over traffic has exceeded all 
estimates, and the need of additional 


equipment is obvious. The management 
is sparing no effort or expenditure to the 


end that its patrons may be well served.” 





Higher Pates in Vicinity of Blan- 
dinsville, Ill. 


In a ruling handed down recently by 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commission, 
the Blandinsville Switchboard Co., of 
Blandinsville, was authorized to increase 
its annual rates to the following 
ule: 


sched- 


Individual line business stations. .$18.00 


Two-party lipe business stations... 15.00 
Individual line residence stations.. 15.00 
Party line residence stations ....... 12.00 
Switching service stations cone 400 
Stronghurst messages ............ 10 


Rural stations are to pay annually the 
first of March in advance at the com- 
pany’s office. 

Residence and business stations payable 
quarterly in advance at the office of the 
company. 

Telephones owned by subscribers are 
subject to a rental of $1.60 per year, 
where subscriber maintains his own in- 
struments. 


The Blandinsville Switchboard Co., 
furnishing service to 594 stations, was or- 
dered by the commission to set aside a 
monthly allowance of $47, plus 6 per 
cent of the cost per annum. of all new 
additions made in the future, for a de- 
preciation reserve. 


Depreciation Reserve and Higher 
Rates for Illinois Company. 
The 4 C Telephone Co. was authorized 
by the Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, in an order issued recently, to in- 
crease rates at its Rankin, East Lynn, 
and Cissna Park exchanges. The old 

and new rates compare as follows: 


RANKIN. 
Rates per Annum. 
Old. New. 
Individual line business sta- 
SO cece teats Seatatiate $18.00 $24.00 
Individual liné residence sta- 
Ne es Sita aria ee cle 12.00 18.00 
Two-party line business sta- 
ea a he ah te 12.00 15.00 
Rural party line stations.... 14.00 18.00 
Extension stations ........ ..... 6.00 
NE eS ee 3.00 
Switching service: stations.. ..... 6.00 
Non-subscribers, local ser- 
RS ree 10 


East LYNN AND CISSNA PARK. 
Individual line business sta- 
tions 


14.00 24.00 


15.00 


Individual residence stations 14.00 


30 


Rural party line stations... 14.00 Ls 
Extension stations 
Extension bells aren 
Switching service stations .. ..... GN 
Non-subscribers, local ser- 

WE o6ecscecaassaus eee it 

A discount of $1 applies to the rates 
for rural party line stations provided the 
rental for one year’s service is paid i: 
advance. 

Charges for toll and local exchange se1 
vice are payable monthly, while charges 
for rural service are payable quarter] 

A new subscriber is required to pay 
three months in advance, before the tek 
phone will be installed. 

Twenty-four hour service is to be gives 
on week days, but on Sunday the office 
will be closed from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m 


The 4 C company furnishes service to 
984 stations. The commission ordered 
the company to set aside a monthly allow- 
ance of $395 to provide for a depreciatio 
reserve. 

Bell Properties in Illinois to be 
Consolidated. 

Under an order issued December | by 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 
the Chicago Telephone Co. is empowered 
to purchase the property of the Central 
Union Telephone Co. for a stipulated 
price of $15,500,000 within the next six 
months. 

In its order the commission finds that 
the Chicago and Central Union compan- 
ies are not in competition and directs that 
the sale shall in no manner affect rates 

When the combination is effected, the 
new concern will supply service to nearly 
1,000,000 subscribers. The name of the 
resultant organization will be the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., and one set of offi 
cers will be selected from the combined 
forces of the two companies. 

The Central Union company petitioned 
for permission to transfer its property 
about a month ago, explaining that it 
was selling its property in Illinois, Ohio, 
and Indiana to raise $40,000,000, the 
amount of its indebtedness to the Amer 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The Central Union company _ serves 
every city and village in Illinois, except 
East St. Louis and those located in ‘h 
eight counties adjacent to Chicago. 


Rates Increased in Spiceland and 
Mays, Ind. 

In an order issued November 24, by the 
Indiana Public Service Commission, the 
Spiceland Co-operative Telephone Co.. of 
Spiceland, is given permission to increase 
its rates at Spiceland and Mays. ‘‘he 


new rates will become effective January 
1, 1921. 
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| -ecember ll, 1920. 


nder the commission’s order, single 
line business telephones at both exchanges 
are to be increased 50 cents net, or 75 
cents gross. The single line residence 
telephones are increased 15 cents net at 
both exchanges or 40 cents gross. Bills 


are to be paid quarterly in advance and 
f paid on or before the 15th of the sec- 
ond quarter in which service is rendered 
addi- 
tion to this charge a line charge of 2/1 


the net rate is to be charged. In 
ents for each quarter mile beyond the 
ity limits 1s to apply. 

Party line business, town and rural tele 
phones at Spiceland are to be increased 
65 cents net and the same class of service 
will cost the patrons at 
(0 cents additional. 


Mays exchange 
Party line residence 
telephones in town are to be increased 
15) cents net in Spiceland and 30 cents in 


Mays 


exchanges will be increased 25 cents net 


Party line rural telephones at both 


The commission placed a valuation ot 
923.000 on the property of the.company 
and in estimating the operating expenses 
for a future period an allowance of $1, 
{35 was made for increases in wages, fuel 
ind maintenance. The rates approved by 


the commission are estimated to 


vield a 
return of 7 In addition to es- 
rates, the company was 


rrdered to pay a rental charge of 25 cents 


per cent. 
tablishing the 


per month to each subscriber owning his 
own instruments. 


The new monthly rates are as follows: 


SPICELAND. 


Single line, business ........... $2.70" 
Single line, residence ............ 1.75* 
Party line, business, town and 

ea i as ti 3.25 
Party line, residence, town........ 1.60 
Party line, residence, rural ....... 1.75 
a a eas a ai dns Seid wend 1.00 
eS res AO 
Extension bells (net) ............ 3 

Mays. 

Single line, business .............$2.25* 
Single line, residence ............ 1.75* 
Party line, business, town and 

| tah SER Ee eee eres 2.00 
Party line, residence, town ....... 1.75 
Party line, residence, rural ....... 1.75 
SS eee 0 
Extension bells (net) ............ 25 


‘Plus a line charge of 25 cents for 
each quarter mile or fraction thereof be- 
vond the corporate limits. 

Net rates are 25 cents per month lower 
than the foregoing gross rates. 
Telephone Rates Increased 20 Per 

Cent in Topeka, Kans. 

Telephone rates of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. for service in Topeka. 
Kansas, were increased 20 per cent No- 
vemoer 24 under an order issued by the 
of industrial relations. The new 
rates hecame effective December 1, and 
are 4s follows: 





col 


Rate per mo. 


Old. New. 
Indiv dual line business......$5.00 $6.00 
Individual line residence..... 2.50 3.00 
— party residence ........ 2.15 2.50 
nine 


itty residence 185 2,95 


TELEPHONY 


Business extensions es) 1.00 

Residence extensions ... . Ts) 

Rural business 250 3.50 
» 


Rural residence 00 2.25 


rates will 
yield a return of & per cent on the in- 
vestment. 


It is estimated that the new 


Commission Approves New Rates, 
Toll and Connection Charges. 
\uthority to increase its local and rural 

telephone rates and to continue to charge 

the toll and 
now 


service connection charges 


in effect was granted the Becker- 
Mahnomen Telephone Co., by the Minne- 


& Warehouse 


sion in its order issued November 


sota Railroad 


Commis- 
23. The 
new rates at the various exchanges and 
the service connection charges which are 
to remain in effect are: 
MAHNOMEN 

line business. $2.75 
line business 2.25 


Individual 
lwo-party 


Individual line residence 1.75 
Two-party line residence 1.50 
Rural multi-party, metallic 1.75 
Rural multi-party, grounded 1.50 
I-xtension, business and_ residence, 

| ere Peer rrr ere on) 
Rural switching (net) - 3B 

CALLAWAY AND OGEMA. 

Individual line business , $2.25 
Individual line residence 1.75 
Two-party line residence 1.50 
Rural multi-party, metallic 1.75 
Rura: multi-party, grounded 1.50 
Rural switching (net) ......... — a 

All rates are to be billed gross, except 
where quoted net. A discount of 25 


cents per month will be allowed on all 
gross rates if bill is paid on or before the 
15th of the month in which the service is 
rendered, except that rural switching rates 
are payable annually in advance. 


SERVICE CONNECTION CHARGES. 
DETROIT 
Bus. 
Sus. Res. or Res. 
Stations. Stations. Ext’n. 
Instrument 
not in place. ..$2.50 $1.75 $1.00 


Instrument 
in place L.75 1.25 No charge 
MAHNOMEN, CALLAWAY, OGEMA. 


Bus. 
Sus. Res. or Res. 
Stations. Stations. Ext’n. 
Instrument 
not in place. . .$2.00 $1.50 $1.00 
Instrument 
Mm pmee ....5. 1.50 1.00 No charge 


The was authorized to con- 
tinue to charge the rates now in effect 
for long distance 


company 


service, subiect to 
change upon the completion of the toll 
rate investigation. 

[The Becker-Mahnomen Telephone Co. 
operates local exchanges at Detroit, Calla- 
way, Mahnomen and 
with a toll line 


together 
connecting 14 
towns, villages and summer resorts in the 
vicinity, and serves a total of 951 local, 
143 rural and 437 rural switched stations. 

In its application for increased rates, 
the company asked for authority to in- 
crease rates at its Detroit exchange. The 
commission was unable to reconcile the 
operating revenues and expenses of the 


Ogema, 
system 


oy 


Detroit exchange as between local and 
toll. The exhibits submitted by the com- 
pany showed that the exchange portion 
of the property had not been credited 
with its proportionate share of the toll 
carnings of the company, and an insufh- 
cient showing was made as to the cost of 
handling toll messages with connecting 
companies and the revenue derived there- 
from, 


The commission found that the 
exchange operating expense had _ been 
charged with all of the traffic expense 


pertaining to toll and local. After a care- 
ful and thorough study of the case, the 
commission denied without prejudice the 
proposed increase in rates at the Detroit 
exchange. 

\t the hearing several subscribers of 
the company appeared and complained o1 
rendered. The company im 
mediately made an inspection of the ser 


the service 


vice and has made changes in employes 
lines and equipment, which it claims ns 
rectified the trouble that existed 


Hutchinson (Minn.) Telephone 
Co. Gets Higher Rates. 
The Hutchinson Telephone Co., oper- 


ating 671 town and 447 rural stations at 


iutchinson, Minn., was granted permis- 
sion by the state railroad and ware- 
house commission, in an order issued No- 


vember 23, to increase its local and rural! 


monthly rates. Here are the old and new 
rates: 
Old. New 
Individual line business . .$2.75* $3.00* 
Two-party line business. 2.25* 2.50" 
Extension stations business.  .50 50 
Individual line residence... 1.75* 2.00% 
Two-party line residence.... 1.50* 1.75% 
Four-party line residence... °1.25* 1.50% 
Extension stations, residence .25 0 
Rural multi-party, metallic 
TE ie Janeen rauniunenn 1.50* 1.75% 
Rural multi-party, grounded 
SE ee rr hci ck hes .. 150 1.50" 
Rural switching charge..... .25 25 
*Minus a discount of 25 cents per 


month when payment is made on or be. 
fore the 20th day of the month in which 
the service is rendered. Rural multi-party 
rates are payable quarterly in advance 
with a discount of 75 cents, 50 cents and 
25 cents, if payment is made before the 
20th of the first, second or third months 
of the quarter in which service is ren- 
dered. 


Decision Rendered on Basis of 
Charging for Switching Service. 


In the matter of petition filed by the 
Lake Ida Farmers Telephone Co. for the 
continuance of with the Twin 
Valley-Ulen Telephone Co., upon a mes 
sage rate basis instead of on a flat month- 
ly rate of 35 cents, the Minnesota Rail 
road & Warehouse Commission issued an 
order on November 24 ordering that all 
lines of the Lake Ida Farmers company 
directly connected with the exchange of 
the Twin Valley-Ulen company at Twin 
Valley are to be charged the flat rate of 
35 cents per month, and for such mes. 


service 





JZ 


sages not directly connected with the ex- 
change of the Twin Valley-Ulen com- 
pany, a charge of 10 cents is to be made. 
The Lake Ida Farmers Telephone Co. 
operates rural lines in the vicinity of 
Twin Valley and Ada, serving approxi- 
mately 120 stations. It operates a total 
of five grounded circuits and by the means 
of switching stations at several points on 
the lines of the company, all of the sub- 
are able to communicate with 
Two circuits, serving ap- 
proximately 30 stations each, are con- 
nected with the Twin Valley exchange 
of the Twin Valley-Ulen Telephone Co. 
Other circuits are with Ada 
and other towns in the vicinity. Service 
has been had with the Twin Valley ex- 
change at five cents per call. 
The commission issued an 
November 14, 1919, authorizing an in- 
crease in certain of the rates charged by 
the Twin Valley company and also au- 
thorized a flat rate of 35 cents per month 
for the switching of rural 
effective December 1, 


scribers 


each other. 


connected 


order on 


per station 
lines, to become 
1919, 

On June 25, the Lake Ida company 
filed a petition with the commission, re- 
questing that service be continued on the 
message rate basis rather than on the 
flat monthly basis. The company claimed 
that its subscribers have little use for the 
Twin Valley service and that the flat rate 
of 35 cents for each station was exces- 
sive. 

The commission finds that of the 60 
stations directly connected with the Twin 
Valley exchange, but four or five object 
to paying for the service at the flat rate, 
and that with the addition of a few miles 
of wire and a re-arrangement of circuits, 
the company can connect those of its 
subscribers who have most frequent use 
of the Twin Valley service directly to the 
Twin Valley exchange, thus segregating 
those subscribers who have frequent use 
of that service from those who seldom 
have use for it. The flat monthly rate 
of 35 cents is to apply to those directly 
connected, and a message rate of 10 cents 
to those who receive Twin Valley service 
through some switching station. 





Given Increase Although Company 
Has Only Eleven Patrons. 

The Orafino Telephone Co., which 
makes a strong bid for being the smallest 
incorporated company in the country, has 
just been given permission by the Nebras- 
ka State Railway Commission to increase 
its rates. The company serves 11 sub- 
scribers who are attached to a line that 
runs between Orafino and Stockville, at 
which towns the exchanges are otherwise 
owned. 

It has paid no dividends for 
Its receipts last year were $138 
All it asked 


seven 
years. 
and its expenses $142.50. 


for was an increase from $1 a month to 
$1.25. The commission says this increase 
is not sufficient to properly take care of 


TELEPHONY 
the plant, but as that is all that 
asked, it will be granted. 

The company pays its manager $10 a 
year, and has its line work done by the 


Was 


day by employes of a neighboring com- 

pany. 

Local Newspapers Endorse Rates 
Because of Good Service. 

The Plainview Telephone Co. has been 
given permission by the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission to 
The company is owned 


increase its rates. 
by C. W. Smith, 
the commission, 
to put back into 
the company all of the surplus earnings. 
The value of the property is 
found to be $24,000, and upon this the 
owner is allowed to earn dividends of & 
per cent. 


who, it was found by 
had made it a practice 


present 


No opposition was made to the rates, 
the local newspapers taking pains to state 
that the asked reasonable 
in view of the good service given. The 
schedule of rates as ordered into effect is 


increase was 


as follows: 

Business, $2.25, an increase of 25 cents; 
residence, $1.40, an increase of 15 cents: 
farm, metallic, $1.60; farm, grounded, 
$1.40; switching, $6, increase of $2; desk 
cents ; $1; 


exX- 


sets, 25 business extension, 


residence extension, 50 cents: and 
tension bells, 25 cents. 

The company operates 50 business, 248 
residence and 168 farm telephones, and 
switches 260 others. Its revenues, under 
the old rates, were $10,000 a year, but 
this was found to be insufficient. The 
new rates will add $1,800 a year to reve- 


nues., 


Testimony on Labor Turnover in 
Oklahoma Rate Case. 
Continuance of the Southwestern 
Telephone Co.’s petition 
rates in Oklahoma was ordered by the 
state corporation commission on Novem- 


Bell 


for increased 


ber 23 at the close of a two-day hearing 
on the evidence submitted by the com- 
pany traffic. 

At the hearings, R. I. Caughey, state 
superintendent, testified that the 
turnover in the Oklahoma _ telephone 
plants is considerably more than in ad- 
joining states, in spite of the fact that 
the wage scale in Oklahoma is higher. 
He stated that the labor turnover in the 
traffic department in Oklahoma City is 
more than 200 per cent, which, he de- 
clared, is due largely to high wages and 
general prosperity existing in Oklahoma 
outside the telephone industry. 


labor 


Surcharge of 10 Per Cent Allowed 
for Exchange Service. 

The Nebraska Telephone Co., which 
operates in the city of Omaha and gen- 
erally in the North Platte section of that 
state, has been given permission to make 
a surcharge of 10 per cent for exchange 
service for the seven months beginning 
December 1, 1920, and ending June 30, 


Vol. 79. No. 24. 
1921. An application to increase the dif. 
ferential between person-to-person calls 
and_ station-to-station calls from 25 per 


cent to 40 per cent and to increase other 
differentials accordingly, will be 
with in a supplemental order. 

The increase will not benetit labor any, 
but is granted to enable the company ty 
recoup itself for the losses of the current 
year. 


dealt 


The permit was limited in time be- 
cause conditions may change so as to 
enable the company to get back some of 
its lost the 
mated. 

The commission finds that for the ten 
months ending October 31, 1920, the com- 


cash_ before date now esti- 


pany has failed to carn 7 per cent divi- 
dend on its outstanding stock by $283,154, 
and at the old rates would end the calen- 
dar year with a $400,000 deficit. The com- 
pany has a capital stock of 11 millions, 
on which it has been paying 7 per cent. 
borrowed on demand 
from the parent Bell company 7 millions 
at 6 per cent. 


It also has notes 


The last increases given by the com- 
1919. Under those rates 
the company earned its dividend require- 
ments in the first three months, but not 


Mission were in 


Wage increases during i920, not 
the 
July, 1919, amounted to $95,700 a vear for 


operators alone. 


since. 


foreseen when commission acted in 


Gross earnings have lately been falling 
off and taxes have increased from $1.20 
a telephone in use in 1916 to $3.39 a sta- 
tion in 1920, a 28214 per 
The rate increase of 1919 added 12.8 cents 
per station to revenues, while expenses 
since then have increased 32.6 cents per 
that do 
terest or dividends. 

The commission says that the showings 
justify an order that the surcharge of 
1) per cent be approved fora period end- 
ing July 1, 1921, at time it will 
automatically terminate unless further or 
ordered by the commission. In 
order to any recasting of ex- 
change rate schedules, the increase is to 
apply uniformly and will appear separate- 
ly on the bills rendered so as to indicate 
its temporary nature. 

The 10 per cent increase will 
revenue of $25,722 a month, and the com- 
mission thinks that with reasonable growth 
the sum will be greater. It it. is 
evident that if conditions as they have 
existed since August are to continue, ad- 


cent increase 


station, figures not include in 


which 


sooner 


obviate 


add a 
Says 


ditional revenue received from this sur- 
charge will only partly offset the deticit 
It thinks this the most unfavorable view 
to take, and believes conditions during the 
next six months will improve. 


Ordered to Reroute Lines and Re- 
duce Number of Subscribers. 

In a ruling of the Wisconsin Railroad 

Commission entered on August 30, 1!" 

in the case of Bentzen, et al, vs. Tomah 


Flectric & Telephone Co., the commission 
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Macon, Tl. 


lied Jacket, 


Laneford, 3S, 
Pleasant, S. 
Lennox, S 


Huntertown, 


Peoples Tei 


United, Mo. 


Wisconsin, 


Rulo, Nebr. 
Ree Hills, 
Deuel Co., 


Van Dyne. 


Utica, Wis. 





Colchester Farmers, 


Contral Union, 


Novato Utilities, 
Ivanhoe, Minn 


Wileox, Nebr. 


Damacus, Ore, 


ID. 
Mondovi, Wis 
Wayside, Wis 
Scandinavian, 
Mineral boint 
| Athens 


Delavan, Minn. 
Shakopee, Minn 


Jackson, Minn 


Mutual, Minn. 


Fredonia, Kans. 


(See October } issue, page 
complete list 


Benton, Wis. 
Lansing, Kans. 


Severance Farmers, 
Delaware Valley. 
Prairie Center, 
Princeton, Mo. 


Eee 


Blue Earth Valley, Minn.. 
Frederick, Kans. 
Frazee, Minn. 


Perham, Minn. 
Kittson, Minn. 


New London, Mo.. 
Frankford, Mo. 


Scholls, Ore. 
Ss. 
3 


Equity. Wis. 
SOS I SOON nas wi cn nawene da 


Farmers’ & Merchants’. 


Farm & Home, S. 


Adams Co. Metallic. Wis...... 


Suring, Wis. 
*$3 per 


Town or City. 
Colchester 
ee 


Springfield 
Buffalo 
Rochester .... 
Mechanicsburg. 
Riverton ..... 
CRI nk kc 
Decatur 
Harristown 

St. Joseph 
Novato ee 
Ivanhoe ...... 


i. eee 
Manchester 


, Shortsville 


Farmington 
Damascus ° 
Langford ..... 
Beresford 
RMMMOR  sccccs 
Mondovi 
Wayside ..... 
Seandinavia 
a ar 
Mineral l’oint. 
Huntertown 
Petersburg 


Oakford 
Tallula 
Delavan 
Shakopee 


Jackson .... 7 
eee 
rere ? 


Concord .... j 
Fredonia ..... 


Cole Camp 


S EE: nxee%s 


Warsaw ..... 
St. Martin 
Genoa Jct. 
Delavan ..... 
Winneconna 
Beaver Dam... 
Lake Geneva . 
Burlington 
Oconomowoc 
Whitewater 


| Nortonville 


Princeton 
Bayfield 
Benton ‘ 
Lansing ...... 


Severance .... 
Valley Falls .. 
Vermillion 
Princeton 

Blue Earth... 
DE ge wane 
Winnebago 


ED veanee 
| Guckeen ...... 
| Huntley ...... 


Frederick 


Perham ...... 
Hallock ...... 


New London.. 


| Brandt 


Van Dyne..... 


Luck 


Green Isle.... 


Arlington 


Cf) 2a 


Pickett ..... 
Holmsville . 


Strongs Prairie 


| New Rome.. 


{Armenia ..... 
SUTIN ...cces 
sets. ‘Metallic circuit. 


phones. ment. 





> 25 


38 
24 
37 
38 
1 
5 


to 
uw 


—e 
~ 


sie vt 


| Beaverton .... 
Ree Heights.. 
[Pe 669 «00 


*Grounded circuit. 
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ordered, among other things, that the re- 
spondent re-establish a suitable telephone 
exchange at Warrens and operate it con- 
tinuously, except that the service may be 
limited to emergency calls between the 
hours of 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. The com- 
mission stated that it would not prejudice 
any application for authority to discon- 
tinue this exchange upon a showing that 
such improvements had been made as 
would make possible adequate service di- 
tect from the Tomah exchange. 

On September 13, 1920, the Tomah 
Electric & Telephone Co. applied for a 
rehearing and on October 8, 1920, pre- 
sented testimony and argument orally in 
support of its application, proposing a 
new plan for handling the Warrens ser- 
vice, and presenting letters from a con- 
siderable number of patrons protesting 
against the restoration of the Warrens 
exchange. The order of August 30, 1920, 
was thereupon suspended and a _ rehear- 
ing ordered. 

The plan suggested by the respondent 
contemplates the re-routing of the lines 
which now run through Warrens to 
Mather, Normy Ridge and the Dane Set- 
tlement, so that they will+run direct to 
Tomah by way of Valley Junction. It 
also contemplates the re-routing of the 
Kirby lines so as to bring them into 
Tomah by a more direct route avoiding 
in a large measure the parallelism with 
the A. T. & T. Co.’s lines. 

These changes would make possible the 
tmetallicizing and the reduction of the 
loading of the remaining circuits passing 
through Warrens without the construc- 
tion of a new pole line between Tomah 
and Warrens. It was stated that the 
changes outlined would necessitate the 
setting of about 25 new poles, the re- 
setting of a number of old ones, and the 
stringing of some 74 miles of wire at a 
cost of approximately $5,500. About 24 
miles of wire was on hand at the time 
of the hearing and early delivery expect- 
ed on the remainder. 

On November 23, the commission is- 
sued its supplemental order in this case 
modifying the order of August 20, 1920, 
so as to read as follows: 

“The respondent shall re-route its lines 
Nos. 732, 733, 734, and 739 so as to pro- 
vide a more direct route to Tomah and 
so as to relieve the existing pole load be- 
tween Tomah and Warrens. 

The respondent shall make full metal- 
lic all of the remaining lines extending 
through Warrens, and make such changes 
as are necessary in said lines to reduce the 
maximum number of instruments attached 
to a single line to 15; also to provide a 
toll station at Warrens with a clear me- 
tallic circuit to Tomah or arrange with 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. to install a 
toll station at Warrens.” 

Jurisdiction was retained by the com- 
mission to require the metallicizing of 
all lines serving parties formerly con- 
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nected with the Warrens exchange, should 
experience show that adequate service re- 
quires such changes. The decision also 
provides that monthly progress reports 
shall be made to the commission and that 
the work therein ordered shall be prose- 
cuted as speedily as weather conditions 
permit and shall be completed not later 
than April 1, 1921. 


Local and Rural Rate Increases 
Granted Wisconsin Company. 
In an order issued November 17 the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission author- 
ized the Sanborn Telephone Co., of San- 
born, to increase its rates for telephone 
service, effective December 1, from its old 
rate of $1.50 per month per station to the 
following: 
Local Service. 
One-party business 
Two-party business 
One-party residence 
Two-party residence 
Four-party residence 
Rural service, twelve-party 
(per quarter) 
Rural service, twelve-party residence 
(per quarter) 


The foregoing rates are gross, with a 
discount of 25 cents per month for prompt 
payment. 

The following installation 
charges were also authorized: 


and move 


Installation of telephone 
Moving telephone from one location 

to another on same premises..... 3.00 
Changing type or style of telephone 2.00 


The physical property of the company 
consists chiefly of a 60-drop magneto 
switchboard and 21 metallic circuits of ap- 
proximately 210 miles of wire and 60 
miles of poles. The book value of the 
property of the company on December 31. 
1919, was reported as $9,914.08. The op- 
erating expenses of the company amount 
to about $16 per station. Of this amount 
nearly $7 per station is used for oper- 
ator’s salary and $3 per station is paid 
to the Wisconsin Telephone Co. for free 
service with Ashland. 


New Franken (Wis.) Telephone 
Co. Gets New Rates. 

The New Franken Telephone Co. was 
authorized by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission on November 17 to increase 
its rates for telephone service, effective 
December 1, .1920, as follows: 

Old. New. 
$2.50 


2.25 
2.00 
2.00 


Local Service 
One-party 
Two-party 
Four-party 
Rural 


The new rates are subject to a. dis- 
count of 25 cents a month when payment 
is made before the 15th. 

The company operates a full metallic 
telephone system in the village of New 
Franken and in the surrounding rural ter- 
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ritery. On December 31, 1919, it served 
a total of 101 subscribers, of which 18 
were classified as business subscribers «:d 
83 as rural residence subscribers, th re 
being none listed as local residence stb 
seribers. 

On week days unlimited service is g'y- 
en from 7 a. m. to 9 p. m. between No- 
vember 1 and May 1, and from 6:30 a 
m. to 9:30 p. m. between May 1 and No- 
vember 1. Sunday service is given from 
8 to 12 m. and from 5 to7 p.m. At all 
other times a charge of 10 cents per call 
is made, except for calls for physicians 

The New Franken exchange is con- 
nected by a trunk to the Green Bay ex 
change of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
over which unlimited 
basis for subscribers of the New Franken 
company. Payment for this service is 
made to the Wisconsin Telephone Co. at 
a rate of $3 per year for each of the New 
Franken's subscribers. The value of the 
property used for the purposes of this 
case was $7,800 and a combined allow 
ance of 13 per cent was considered rea 
sonable for the purpose of computing in 
terest and depreciation. 


service is on an 


Local and Rural Rates Increased 
in Village of La Farge, Wis. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
recently authorized the La Farge Tele 
phone Co. to increase its rates for tele- 
phone service as follows: 

Old. New 

Business, one-party, 
Residence, one-party 
Residence, four-party 
Rural service (per quarter)... ¢ 
Extension telephones 
Extension bells 
Switching service (per year).. 


The company furnishes telephone serv 
ice to approximately 400 subscribers in 
the village of La Farge and the sur- 
rounding territory. The book 
the property and plant of the compan) 
on September 30, 1920, was $17,523, which 
is about $43 per station. 


value of 


With operating 
expenses of $5,567 per vear and an al- 
lowance of 14 per cent of the book valu 
of the property for depreciation and ré 
turn on the investment, the company’s 
requirements revenue amounts t 
$8,027. Of this amount the income ac- 
count for the nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30. 1920. indicates that about $4! 
will be furnished by toll earnings, !eav- 
ing $7,487 to be provided by exchange 
earnings. The new rates authorized will 
vield approximately this amount. 


for 


Switching Rate Increase Upon 
Improvement in Service. 

The 

issued an 

authorized the Peoples Telephone ( 

Rio, to increase its switching rates 

$5 per subscriber per year to $3.5 per 


Railroad Commi<sio! 
order on December 1. which 


Wisconsin 


rom 


9 


half year subject to a discount of ™ 











December 11, 1920. 






cents for payment during the first month 


The decision also 
provides that the company may place in 
effect for its rural subscribers the sched- 
toll charges which it now has in 
effect for local subscribers, and discon- 


tinue all unlimited service through more 


of the billing period. 


le of 


than one exchange, except in those cases 
where there is now free service with 
other companies. 

The order provides that the rates au- 
thorized may be placed in effect at such 
time as the service department of the 
commission shall report that the condi- 
tion of the central office equipment and 
outside plant have been improved to a 
point where satisfactory service is being 
given, and until such report is made, no 
change in rates is to be made. 

The company operates a telephone sys- 
tem in and about Rio, Randolph, Fox 
Lake, Cambria, and Fall The 
system consists of exchanges in each of 
the named 


River. 


villages, and toll and rural 
lines in the surrounding country. In ad- 
dition 64 subscribers of the Leeds Farm- 
ers Telephone Co. and eight rural sub- 
scribers are switched at the Rio ex- 
change. 

Increase in Rural Switching 
Charge for Wisconsin Company. 
On November 2, the Wisconsin Rail- 

authorized the Owen 

Telephone Co. to increase its switching 

rate for telephone lines, directly con- 

nected to the exchange, from its old rate 
of $5.25 net per year to $7.50 gross and 
$7 net per year. The difference between 

the gross and net rates is allowed as a 

discount for prompt payment of bills. 
The company owns and operates a tele- 

phone system in the villages of Owen 
and Withee and in the surrounding ter- 
ritory, serving 382 subscribers. Its plant 
consists of a magneto switchboard lo- 


road Commission 


cated at Owen with && miles of full 
metallic lines for local subscribers and 
\6 miles of grounded lines for rural 


subscribers. The value of the company’s 
property and plant used for the purpose 


of this case was $21,643.74. 





Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ARKANSAS. 
Jan ary 4: Hearing at Little Rock on 
application of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., for authority to increase 


rates in Little Rock postponed from 
November 29 to this date. 

; CALIFORNIA. 

November 21: The Macdoel Tele- 
phone Co. granted a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity, authorizing it 
to construct and operate a_ telephone 
system in the town of Macdoel, Siskiyou 
count The company was also author- 
zed to acquire the property and business 
of the Butte Valley Mutual Telephone 
Association. 

November 29: The Corona Home 
aay one & Telegraph Co. granted per- 
M1ssio1 


ion by the railroad commission to use 
‘or improvements to its system, moneys 
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now being held in reserve for accrued 
depreciation. Use of this money, which 
amounts to $12,000, will obviate, accord- 
ing to the company, the need of borrow- 
ing money at a high rate of interest. 

November 29: The Raymond Tele- 
phone Co. authorized by the railroad 
commission to discontinue service on 
what is known as line No. & and line 
No. 12 from November 1 of each year to 
March 31. Line 8&8 runs from Hawkins 
schoolhouse to Fresno flats. No. 12 runs 
from the schoolhouse to The Pines, a re- 
sort, which protested against the aban- 
donment of the line during the summer 
months. 


November 30: Declaring that public 
convenience and necessity require the 
exercise by the Pacific Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. of the rights and _ privi- 
leges conferred upon it by an ordinance 
passed by the town of Madera, the rail- 
road commission authorized the utility to 
operate under the franchise. The order 
contains the provision that the company 
is not to claim for rate fixing or other 
purposes, a value of more than $150 for 
the franchise, this being the amount ac- 
tually paid to the city of Madera for the 
franchise. 

December 1: Application filed by the 
Santa Paula Home Telephone Co. of 
Santa Paula, Ventura county, for au- 
thority to increase its rates. The com- 
mission is asked to investigate the com- 
pany’s present charges and to fix charges 
that will yield a fair return on the .in- 
vestment. The company also asks the 
commission for authority to issue bonds 
of the face value of $7,000 for the pur- 
pose of paying interest on notes given to 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in payment for the Santa Paula plant. 

FLorIDA. 

November 21: Application filed by the 
Peninsular Telephone Co., of Tampa, for 
authority to increase its monthly rates. 

IDAHO, 

November 22: Hearing on the value 
of the property of the Mountain States 
Telephone Co. in Idaho. 

ILLINOIS. 

December 6: Hearing at Springfield 
on application of the Murphysboro Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase rates 
in Metropolis. Brookport, Samoth, and 
Joppa. No. 9812. 

December 7: Hearing at Springfield 
on application of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase rates 
in Alton. No. 10959. 

December 7: Hearing at Springfield 
on application of the Kinloch Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co., for authority to 
amend order entered September 29, 1920. 
particularly section 1, establishing April 
1, 1921 as the limitation of its present 
rates, etc. Nos. 9374 and 9382. 

December 7: Hearing at Springfield 
on application of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. and the Ashley Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for approval of contracts 
and traffic agreements between the two 
companies. No. 9863. 

December 7: Hearing at Springfield 
on application of the Henderson County 
Public Service Co. for authority to is- 
sue $25,000 of its common capital stock 
and $35,000 preferred stock. No. 11099. 

December 8&8: Hearing at Springfield 
on application of the Danvers Telephone 
Co., of Danvers. for authority to increase 
rates. No. 11110. 

December 9: Hearing at Springfield 
on complaint of Robert Battrell against 
the Peoples Mutual Telenhone Co., of 
Hillsboro, alleging poor telephone service 
and equipment at Harvel. No. 11127. 

December 9: Hearing at Springfield 
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in the matter of proposed increase in 
telephone rates of the National Telephone 
& Electric Co. in Clinton, and vicinity. 
Cross petition filed by O. L. Langellier 
asking for vacation of order of October 
13, 1920, and for further hearing of case. 
No. 10751. 

December 10: Hearing at Springfield 
on application of the Melvin Telephone 
Co: for authority to increase rates at Mel 
vin, No. 10837. 

KANSAS. 

November Application of the 
Wareham Telephone Co., a corporation, 
for permission to sell its telephone plant 
and property at Manhattan to the United 
Telephone Co. granted. 

November 12: The Sabetha Telephone 
Co., a corporation, granted permission 
to file and put into effect the following 
schedule of monthly rates at Sabetha: 
Independent line, business, $3.50; inde- 
pendent line, residence, $2.00; two-party 


line, residence, $1.75; four-party line, 
residence, $1.50; rural party line, resi- 
dence, $1.50; rural switching service, 


$0.75: extension sets extra (business and 
residence), $0.75; and desk sets extra 
(business and residence), $0.25. The 
Sabetha Telephone Co. was also author- 
ized to discontinue the rendering of free 
service to its subscribers from Sabetha 
to Morrill and Fairview, and charge 
therefor its regular published rates. 

November 16: The Gueda Telephone 
Co., a corporation, granted permission 
to establish the following monthly rates 
for service at Gueda Springs: Inde- 
pendent line business, $2.25; independent 
line, residence, $1.50: independent line, 
rural business (plus 25 cents per month 
for each quarter mile or fraction there- 
of, air line distance, between subscriber’s 
station and city limits), $2.00; independ- 
ent line rural residence (plus 25 cents 
per month per quarter mile or fraction 
thereof, air line distance, between sub- 
scriber’s station and city limits), $1.50; 
party line rural business, $2.00; party line 
rural residence, $1.50; desk sets extra 
(business and residence), $0.25; install- 
ing telephone, $1.50; and reinstating tele- 
phone, $1. 

November 18: Application of the Vir- 
gil Independent Telephone Co. for a 
certificate of convenience and authority 
to transact the business of a public util- 
ity at Virgil and vicinity granted. 

November 23: The United Telephone 
Co. granted a certificate relating to a 
proposed issue of its capital stock in the 
amount of $280,000, as follows: 1,000 
shares of common stock, par value of 
$100 per share, and 1,000 shares of 7 per 
cent preferred of a cash value of $100 
per share. The general purpose of this 
stock issue is to secure capital for pay- 
ment of the purchase price of the ex- 
changes at Frankfort, Washington, La 
Crosse, Hollenberg, Manhattan and 
Marysville; also for the material and 
supplies inventoried at the Manhattan 
exchange. 

MINNESOTA. 

November 29: The commission grant- 
ed permission to the Lee Co-operative 
Telephone Co., of Perley, to increase its 
monthly rates. 

November 30: Authority granted the 
Fairfield Farmers Co-Operative Tele- 
phone Co., of Holloway, to increase its 
local and rural monthly rates. 

November 30: Order issued permit- 
ting the Garfield Farmers & Merchants 
Telephone Co., operating in Garfield, 

3randon, and Evansville, to increase its 
local and rural rates, and directing the 
company to keep its records and accounts 
in accordance with the uniform system 
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of accounts 
sion. 
November 30: The commission au- 
thorized the Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Cerro Gordo, to increase its rural 


prescribed by the commis- 


rates and establish service connection 
and miscellaneous charges. 

MIssouRI. 
November 19: Application filed by 


William Stivers, W. P. Putman, C. P. 
Knighten, C. H. Moore, L. C. Clarkson, 
and Floyd Russell, of the Pleasant Hope 
Telephone Co., asking the commission to 
direct the Missouri & Kansas Telephone 
Co., and the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to establish proper telephone 
connection with the Pleasant Hope com- 
pany’s switchboard located at what is 
known as Jones station. There are five 
rural lines, serving directly 62 subscrib- 
ers, connected to this switchboard, and 
through switching service, approximate- 
ly 200 other telephone users on lines not 
now served by the Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone company’s lines could be 
reached. The Jones station is about one- 
half mile from a point on the focal toll 
lines of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone 
Co., and the Pleasant Hope company 
asks that connection be made by the 
building of a short toll line, thus giving 
service by direct communication with 
Springfield, and other towns in that ter- 
ritory. 

November 24: Order issued permit- 
ting the Brunswick Telephone Exchange, 
of Brunswick, to continue in effect cer- 
tain toll rates allowed to be charged in 
an order issued November 20, 1919, for a 
further period of 13 months, from De- 
cember 1, 1920. At the end of this 13- 
month period, the rates in effect prior to 
November 20, 1919, are to be charged, 
unless otherwise ordered by the com- 
mission. No. 1938 

November 27: Order issued suspend- 
ing proposed advance in rates for the 
Meadville Telephone Exchange, of 
Meadville, for a period of 120 days, from 
December 1, 1920, to March 28, 1921. No. 
2802. 

November 27: The commission au- 
thorized the Tri-County Telephone Co., 
of Nelson, to increase its rates for a 
period of 13 months, from December 1, 
1920. At the end of this 13-month period, 
the rates in effect prior to December 1, 
1920, are to be charged, unless otherwise 
ordered by the commission. 

NEBRASKA, 

December 1: Nebraska Telephone 
Co.’s application for permission to im- 
pose a surcharge of 10 per cent upon all 
charges for exchange rentals granted; 
ordered that company be authorized 
to do so for a period of seven months 
unless sooner terminated: that part 
of application asking for increase 
of differential between station-to-station 
and person-to-person calls from 25 per 
cent to 40 per cent held for later action. 

December 1: Complaint filed by C. H. 
Barnard against Table Rock Telenhone 
Co. alleging that company has allowed 
property to become so depreciated that 
satisfactory service is impossible. and 
asking that it be ordered to take the 
necessary steps to change conditions. 

December 1: Application filed by the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
permission to increase charges on a num- 
ber of its exchanges, largely those ac- 
quired by purchase in the last six 
months 

December 2: Complaint filed by Mrs. 
William Golz, of Waverly. against Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., avainst 
order discontinuing free service to Green- 
wood, an adioining town. 

December 2: Application filed by the 
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Union Mutual Telephone Co., of Union, 
for permission to establish gross charges 
for service. 

December 2: Application filed by the 
Lewellen Telephone Co. for authority to 
issue $6,000 of new capital stock. 

December 2: Complaint filed by W. 
P. Canning & Son, of Verdel, against 
Ponca Valley Telephone Co., alleging 
disconnection of service without cause. 

December 2: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Palisade Telephone Co. 
for validation of pin-space charges new 
owner found was being collected without 
authority; application held to be reason- 
able and prices of 10 and 15 cents fixed. 

December 2: Application of the 
Campbell Telephone Co. for permission 
to destroy old tickets and cancelled war- 
rants; granted. 

December 2: Application filed by the 
Eustis Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase rates. 

December 3: Application filed by new 
owner of Brewster-Dunning Telephone 
Co. for permission to publish and collect 
a schedule of rates. 

December 3: Application of the Ora- 
fino Telephone Co. for permission to in- 
crease rates 25 cents a month, granted. 

December 3: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Plainview Telephone Co. 
for permission to increase rates; show- 
ing held to be sufficient and, there being 
no objections on the part of patrons, au- 
thorization granted. 

December 3: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Farmers’ Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Gibbon, for increase in 
rates; ordered that company be author- 
ized to continue present schedule of rates 
for 60 days longer. 

December 3: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Union Telephone Co. for 
permission to increase rates, it appearing 
that considerable opposition exists among 
patrons to any increase being authorized 
and as a number of protestants desire to 
appear in person at hearing, ordered that 
it be transferred to Wausa for Decem- 
ber 7 

New York. 

December 2: Hearing at Albany on 
application of the Marquis Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Norwich, for approval 
of the transfer from James B. Marquis, 
Jr.. to the Marquis company of fran- 
chises in Norwich, and for authority to 
issue securities. 

December 3: Petition filed by the New 
York Telephone Co. in regard to in- 
creasing rates, tolls and rentals to be 
charged for telephone service in New 
York City. No. 7720. 

NortH CAROLINA. 

January 27: Hearings on petitions of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and the Asheville Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for increase in rates postponed 
from November 24 to this date. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

November 27: The commission denied 
the petition of the city of New Castle 
for a separate valuation of the property 
of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania in that city as a basis upon which 
to fix rates. The commission also de- 
clines to accept the contention that the 
city was not bound by the agreement of 
counsel in the settlement of the rate liti- 
gation in December. 

WISCONSIN. 

November 24: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the La Farge Telephone Co. to in- 
crease its local and rural rates in the vil- 
lage of La Farge. 

November 24: The commission au- 
thorized the Owen Telephone Co. operat- 
ing in Owen and Withee, to increase its 
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rate for switching service from $5.25 net 
per year to $7.50 gross and $7 net per 
year. 

November 29: Order 
case of Charles Baker vs. 
Shiocton Telephone Co., 
company to extend service to several 
parties mentioned in the order and tv 
make certain service improvements. 

November 30: The commission au- 
thorized the Weyauwega Telephone Cvo.. 
of Weyauwega, to increase its local rates 
and rural switching charge. 

November 30: The Leeds Farmers 
Telephone Co., authorized to increase its 
rural switching charge. 

November 30: Effective December |, 
the New Auburn Telephone Co., of New 
Auburn, is authorized to increase its rates 
for switching service from its old rate 
of $1.20 per year to 55 cents per month 
per station. 

November 30: The commission grant- 
ed permission to the Gleason Telephone 
Co., of Gleason, to increase its local and 
rural rates. 

November 30: Authority granted the 
Oxford & New Haven Telephone Co. to 
increase its rates from $10 per year to 
$12 per year for service in Endeavor, 
Marquette county. 

November 30: The commission au- 
thorized the Deerfield Telephone Co. to 


issued in the 
the Seymour 
directing the 


increase its rates for rural service in 
Deerfield. 
December 1: Authority granted the 


Peoples Telephone Co., of Rio, to in 
crease its switching rates from $5 per 
year to $3.50 per half year, subject to a 
discount of 25 cents per month for pay- 
ment during the first month of the billing 
period. 

December 2: The commission author- 
ized the Coloma Telephone Co., of Co- 
loma, to increase its rate for switching 
service. 

December 7: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Door County Tele- 
phone Co., of Sturgeon Bay, for author- 
ity to increase its rates for telephone ser- 
vice, U-2300. 

December 7: Hearing at Reedsburg 
on the complaint of M. H. Junge and 
others, of Sandusky, regarding the re- 
moval by. the Washington Telephone Co. 
of its exchange from Sandusky to Hill- 


crest. U-2318 
December 7: Hearing at Reedsburg 
on the investigation on motion of the 


commission of the alleged violation of 
Chapter 610 of the Laws of 1913 by the 
Washington Telephone Co. U-2297. 

December 8: Hearing at Madison on 
the investigation on motion of the com- 
mission of the alleged refusal of the 
Interurban Telephone Co. to extend ser- 
vice to Mrs. E. J. Blashka. U-2313. 

December 8: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Walworth Tele- 
phone Co., of Walworth, for authority 
to increase its rates. U-2299. 

December 9: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Beloit Farm Tele- 
phone Co., of Beloit, for authority to i- 
crease its rates for telephone service. 
U-2306. 

December 9: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Ebenezer Tele- 
phone Co., of Watertown, for authorit) 
to increase its rates for telephone ser- 
vice. U-2325. 

December 10: Hearing at Madison om 
the application of the Bayfield [Farmers 
Telephone Co., of Bayfield, for authority 
to increase its rates for telephone s¢T- 
vice. U-2304. 

December 10: 


Hearing at Madison 0” 
the application 


of the Newburg Tele- 


phone Co., of Newburg, for authority 1? 
U-2331. 


increase rates. 
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Batteries that are purposely made 
to give longer, better service 


i ewe big idea behind French Dry 
Batteries is longer and better ser- 
vice. This intentional quality element 
is responsible for French Dry Batteries 
being adopted as standard equipment 
by hundreds of Telephone Companies. 


These companies invariably found 
on checking up the figures shown on 
French Battery Record Sheets that 
French Batteries perform with extraor- 
dinary efficiency. 


In many instances these results in- 
dicate an unusual reduction in costs in 
comparison with other makes. 





These trial tests have been made 
under all conditions and in various lo- 
calities. Regardless of time, place or 
conditions French Batteries amply ful- 
filled every claim of excellence made 
for them. 


Why not make a similar test on your 
own lines? Find out by actual experi- 
ence how French Batteries require 
LD fewer replacements, how they maintain 
*ehcuBDaMMERYE CARON | amperage and voltage. It will pay you 


ADISGN wiISscoN to make a test. 
MADE IN U.S. 7 


‘OR 


IR LONG SHEL! _- 


Write at once for a trial barrel of 
French it casas Dry Batteries. 








FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON CO. 


, MADISON, WIS. 


n Chicago Kansas City New York au Minneapolis 
tlanta 


TELEPHONE 
BATTERIES 


oH 105 




























































Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 

















Biographical and Personal Notes 





E. B. Fisher, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, was the guest of honor at 
a luncheon of the directors of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 

















E. B. Fisher, 73 Years Young, Is “The 
Grand Old Master of Independent 
Telephony.” 


tion at the La Salle Hotel, Tuesday, 
December 7. Mr. Fisher, “the grand old 
man of Independent telephony,” cele- 


brated the 73rd anniversary of his birth, 
Sunday, December 5. At the luncheon 
he received the congratulations and best 
wishes of his friends, associates of many 
years in the Independent field. 

H. D. Critchfield, of Chicago, was the 
first to speak at the luncheon and he told 
of the first meeting of Independents at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, in 1896, at 
which Mr. Fisher was present. He char- 
acterized Mr. Fisher as a big, broad- 
minded man who saw and recognized 
changes and acknowledged them. Mr. 
Critchfield nominated Mr. Fisher “as the 
Grand Old Master of Independent teleph- 
ony” and expressed the hope that he 
would be active for many years to come. 

Frank L. Beam, of Columbus, Ohio, 
mentioned by Mr. Critchfield as one of 
those at that first meeting at the Palmer 
House in 1896, was next called upon by 
President MacKinnon. He told of Mr. 
Fisher coming into Ohio at various times 
in the interests of Independent telephony 
to attend the district and state meetings. 
He extended congratulations to him and 
best wishes for the future. 

H. B. McMeal, of Chicago, was an- 
other of those who was at the first meet- 


ing in 1896, and he spoke of the first call 
sent out for a meeting of Independent 
men. There were 715 names on the list 
representing all the men engaged in the 
Independent telephone business at that 
time. 

Hart F. Farwell, of Terre Haute, Ind., 
was referred to by President MacKinnon 
as among those who was very active in 
the early days of Independent teleph- 
ony and he spoke of the change in 
the industry from a sentimental to a 
business spirit. He extended congratu- 
lations to Mr. Fisher for the part that 
he has taken in the fight for Independent 
telephony and his broad-mindedness in 
accepting the new conditions. 

H. Linton Reber, of St. Louis, referred 
to the part taken by Mr. Fisher at all of 
the conventions which he had attended 
and of his belief in and attachment to the 
Independent cause. 

C. Y. McVey, of Columbus, stated that 
ke had watched Mr. Fisher’s dareer and 
had had many conferences with him. He 
referred to one experience which none 
of the other directors had—as president 
of the association opposing the one of 
which Mr. Fisher was president. He 
referred to his broad-mindedness and 
bigness in a conference which they held, 
the result of which united the opposing 
factions and thus laid the foundation for 
the united industry. He congratulated 
him and wished him “to live just as long 
as he wants to.” 

Mr. Fisher, in responding to the con- 
gratulatory and good will tributes, de- 
clared “this is the proudest day of my 
life, friends.” He told how he had first 
used a telephone at the Philadelphia 
centennial in 1876 and later of the first 
installation of a pair of telephones in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. “I was always in- 
terested in the telephone,” said Mr. Fish- 
er, “because my friend James MacMillan, 
afterwards senator, was a heavy stock- 
holder in the old Michigan company and 
when Independents applied for a fran- 
chise in Grand Rapids while I was mayor, 
MacMillan said, ‘It is all right’—and the 
franchise was granted.” 

Soon after, Mr. Fisher stated, he took 
the leadership in that company at a time 
when there were only 346,000 telephones 
in the United States. That company has 
survived competition with the Bell and 
has now arranged to buy the Bell proper- 
ties and be the only company in the 
Grand Rapids territory. 

Messages, congratulations and good 
wishes were received by Mr. Fisher from 
Directors Brorein, Robinson, McCanne, 
and Fuller, who were unable to attend 
the luncheon, which had been arranged 
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as a “surprise party” for the guest of 
honor. 

A. S. Kelly, of Omaha, Neb., general 
superintendent of traffic of the North- 
western group of Bell companies, has 
been named as assistant to Vice-Presi- 
dent Guy H. Pratt, whose work has 
grown so with the increase in business 
that Mr. Kelly was drafted to assist him. 

Obituary. 

Herbert Andrew Christy, auditor of 
the Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lima, Ohio, passed away in that city 
November 26, after an operation per- 
formed November 20. 

Mr. Christy was born in West Salem, 
Ill., August 17, 1887, and after attending 
the public and high schools of that city, 
completed his education at Valparaiso, 
Ind. Moving to Chicago in 1904, he en- 
tered the employ of the Illinois Steel 
Mills, and later becatne associated with 
the Chicago Telephone Co. Recognizing 
his ability as an expert accountant, he 
was invited to Lima, Ohio, in 1914, by 
the Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
become its auditor. 

Mr. Christy is survived by his wife, 
parents, four brothers and sister. Following 
the funeral services at Lima Elks’ Home, 
several hundred of the local lodge es- 
corted the body to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road station to be taken to West Salem 




















The Late H. A. Christy, Auditor of the 
Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lima, Ohio. 
for burial. John D. Renn and John A 
Harrison went to West Salem as repre- 
sentatives of the Lima Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., where the final services were 

held on November 30. 
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Your Workman 
Knows 


The test of a tool is the 
word of the workman 
who uses it. For forty 
years the men employ- 
ed by large contractors 
and loggers, telephone 
and telegraph compan- 
ies have shown a 
marked preference for 


Oshkosh 
Construction Tools 


Workmen are accustomed 
to them—depend on them : 
—do better work with them. YVHEN the heavy panel board slips down 


And they cost less in the p bey bang, don’t worry if it Ebony 
long run. sbestos Wood, 


splat Ei te ee tai 








Where strength counts 





Of course it can be broken—so can armor- 
plate—but not by any force that has any 
business around a switchboard. 











Your jobber can 
supply you 








That’s one kird of strength—ard here's 
another: A one-inch thickness of Ebony 
Asbestos Wood has a dielectric strength of 
76,000 volts. Pick up a handbook and see 
where slate ar soapstone stand. 


Moreover, Ebony Asbestos Wood weighs 
less than slate or soapstone, is easily worked, 
comes in the thickness you need, and has an 
appearance that is not surpassed by the 
best oiled slate. 













OSHKOSH 
MFG. CO. 
824 Tell St. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


























Thene are so mary uses for this ideal in- 
sulating base— Ebony 
Asbestos Wood—that 
we suggest you send 
for the booklet. It 
contains information 
that you will be glad 
to have. 
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Pike Poles 





















Spoons aiaihated JOHNS.--MANVILLE, «corroraren 
Shovels nentisadios — Madison Avenue, at 41st Street, New York City 
e me tan 10 Factories—Branches in 64 Large Cities 

Climbers ' ee - For Canada 
Heat Insulations, High CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd. 
Crowbars Temperature Cements, Toronto 









Asbestos Roofings, / 
\ Packings, Brake / 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 


Digging Bars 
Tamping Bars 
Pole Supports 
Cant Hooks 
Reels 
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ELECTRICAL MATERIALS 











From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Pennsylvania, January 6-7-8; Minnesota, St. Paul, January 25-26-27 


New Warehouse of Kellogg Com- 
pany in Columbus, Ohio. 

The Columbus branch of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. now occupies 
a new two-story and basement brick 
building, 31 ft. by 187 ft. at 111 North 
Front Street, which is in the heart of the 
business _ district. 


Then finally came the most mobile medium 
of transportation—the motor truck. And, 
as an evolution of its efficiency, has come 
the practical trailer, representing a high 
development of the application of pulling 
power. 

To solve the hauling problems of every 





This building has 
every advantage of a 
large warehouse, 
being located within 
easy reach of all 
steam and interurban 
railroad and freight 
houses and havinga 
private track in the 
rear of the building. 
A complete stock 
of Kellogg telephones 
and apparatus will be 
always on hand and 
also a complete sup- 
ply of select live 
supply materials. 
The office and dis- — 
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FRONT . 








play room occupy a 
portion of the ground 
floor. The various 
types of switchboards 
manufactured by the 
are displayed here. 


and_ telephones 
Kellogg company 


The Ohio and surrounding customers 
of the Kellogg company can now order 
their goods from Columbus and, in most 
instances, they will be shipped from Co- 
lumbus the same day, reaching the cus- 
tomer at the earliest possible date. This 
not only eliminates shipping delays, but 
reduces the freight rates to a minimum, 
as the apparatus is shipped from the 
factory to the branches in carload lots, 
taking the lowest rates possible and the 
re-shipping distance from the warehouse 
to the consumer is comparatively short. 

Ben Woodbury, state sales represen- 
tative in Ohio for the Kellogg company 
is manager of the new branch and H. D. 
Hurlbut is in charge of both the office 
and warehouse. The Ohio sales organ- 
ization consists of E. F. Woodward, B. 
A. Ogden, J. Sidlo and E. E. Parrett. 
The Columbus organization invite all 
telephone men to visit its plant, while in 
Columbus. 


Utility Trailers for Increasing 
Pulling Power 


Glancing back over history we find 
innumerable modes of transportation and 
the value of pulling power demonstrated 
in countless ways. With the invention of 
the railroad, the theory of pulling power 
proved its most practical application. 


The New Kellogg Warehouse at Columbus, Ohio, Is in the 
Heart of the Business District. 


kind of business, the Utility trailer, which 
is manufactured in various types and 
capacities, was designed by a company 
in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Utility trailers are of all-steel construc- 
tion with the exception of the body. The 
frame is built of heavy angle and chan- 
nel steel, well braced and reinforced with 
gusset plates, securely riveted. The floor 
is made of heavy tongue and groove 
flooring, securely bolted to the frame and 
bound with steel straps. High grade steel 
is used in the construction of the springs, 
which are suspended from cast steel 
shackles in a way that no sidewise move- 
ment can occur. The rear end of the 
springs has a free sliding base which acts 
as a shock absorber, preventing a _ re- 


bound. 


The axles are drop-forged and the 
bearings are of the heavy-duty roller 
type. Wheels are constructed of second 
growth, well-seasoned hickory and are 
of the artillery type, equipped with solid 
motor truck tires, carrying a liberal guar- 
antee. 

The Utility steering device is an en- 
gineering achievement, said to be unique 
in design and operation. Its construction 
permits a rigid control of the wheels, yet 
a perfect freedom of movement on the 
part of the springs, thus eliminating 
wobble or sidesway when going at any 
rate of speed. 

Two-wheel Utility trailers are made in 
12 sizes, ranging in capacity from 800 
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With a Utility two- 
wheel trailer, the owner of a passenger 
car can handle all his light hauling with- 
out investing in a light truck. Likewise, 
the owner of a light truck, by using one 
of these trailers, can handle loads which 
would ordinarily necessitate the use of 
a much heavier truck. 

The other manufactured are: 
The four-wheel trailers, the lumber type, 
all-purpose semi-trailers, pipe and pok 
dollies, and lumber and logging trailers, 
which are made in from three to five 
sizes, ranging in capacity of from one to 
10 tons. 


to 3,000 pounds. 


models 


A number of Utility trailers of various 
kinds have been purchased by telephone 
companies and are giving so much satis- 
faction that repeat orders have 
received by the manufacturer. Complete 
information concerning these trailers 
may be obtained upon application to the 
Los Angeles Trailer Co., 1328 Palmetto 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


been 


Machine-Switching Installations in 
Kansas City and Omaha. 


The installation of machine-switching 
equipment is being pushed in Kansas City 
and Omaha. Fifteen hundred telephones 
are now in service in the former city, but 
are used as a part of the manual system, 
not now operated automatically. 
The management is putting in a thousand 
new automatics a month, and expects to 
have 10,000 in place by April 1. 


being 


The first instruments put in were the 
pay stations, where it is necessary to put 
in a nickel to get the central operator. Ili 
the connection is not secured, the opera- 
tor pushes a switch which releases the 
nickel back to its owner. It is claimed 
that the chief benefit is the elimination of 
the time wasted by the patron under th 
old system in hunting for the proper 
coin. 

The 10,000 
release 250 girls, according to Commer- 
cial Superintendent Ritterhoff, who will 
be assigned to exchanges where a short- 
age now exists. The unification of the 
two systems in Kansas City is being 
pushed with all possible expedition. The 
Jackson exchange and the one at Leeds 
have been connected with both systems 

In Omaha, President W. B. T. Belt of 
the Nebraska Telephone Co., 
machine-switching system there being 1"- 
stalled is a product largely of Bell en- 
gineers, and has been tested sufficiently 
to induce belief that it will meet the ex- 
actions of big city service. The down- 
town exchanges are being first equipped. 


will 


automatic telephones 


says the 
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VAC-M Arresters withstand any discharge 


Read this letter from the Argyle Telephone Co. 
Argyle, Wis., Feb. 24, 1920 
One result above all others | wish to commend is the 
distributing of an electrical discharge. 
We had one experience of a heavy lightning discharg: 
blowing the top and brackets off a pole about a hali 
mile from central office. The “VAC-M” Arrester dis 
: tributed this charge over a period of one-half minute 
8 but did not even blow the fuse. 
We have saved the expense of the installation many 
times over in the amount of drops saved from burning 
out during electric storms. C. A. LaVASSOR 


Are your lines subject to severe discharges? 
Then it will pay you to investigate the VAC-M Arresters. 


The National Electric Specialty Co., Toledo, Ohio 


December 11, 











Our plan of coverage effects savings 
of atleast 204 in premiums on all in- 
surance you may require. Satisfactory 
and prompt settlements of all claims 


Extra 
heavy. 
No breakable 
arts. 


assured. Service covers all branches of 
insurance. Write for particulars. 


LYNTON T. BLOCK & CO. 
Underwriters 
Operating 
Employers Indemnity Corporation 
Utilities Indemnity and Fire Exchanges 


parts. 

Easily and quickly 

installed anywhere. 
Hold firmly. 

No soil to move or remove. 


Ask the’ supply salesman! 


GUND MFG. Co. 
Jay Street, La Croese, Wis. 


“* The Anchor that Anchors” 


fat8tom Saint Louis 
ocnmaree PAZ Missouri 
Building NS 
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ORANGEBURG emeiaiiinen. + 
FIBRE CONDUIT Blake Insulated Staples 


THE STANDARDIZED CONDUIT Unequalled for telephone and bell 


wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 


WRITE FGR PARTICULARS---BOOK H . vents troublesome short circuite 
6 and grounds. 


FIBRE CONDUIT CO. tStece Pat Nov. 198 
ORANGEBURG N. Y. Write for Samples 


— Youn FRANCISCO’ ‘NEW ORLEANS sees Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON. MASS. 


NORTHERN- WESTERN ‘““NAUGLE” POLES 
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trout Sep thitS OF SURED READY FOR IMME DIATE GHIPMEND 
T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER COMPANY NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 
Lumber Exchange MINNEAPOLIS Main Office: 50 €. Madison St. CHICAGO 



























THE B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 
Telephone Construction Material, Equipment and Supplies 
Distributors 
LEICH Telephones, Switchboards and Ringing Machines 


Duluth Log 


Company RV! CE 
pOoL ileeeiete 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 












“NORTHERN CEDAR POLES WESTERN 


; BUTT-TREATING GUARANTEED GRADES 
BELL LUMBER COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 












Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 








All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 


Corporations. 
Eminence, Ky.—The Henry Home 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated 


with a capital stock of $10,000 by O. S. 
Pedue, W. M. Brown, and C. E. Archer. 

Lagrange, Ind—The Lagrange County 
Telephone Co., succeeding the Northern 
Indiana & Southern Michigan Telegraph 
& Cable Co., has been organized, with a 
capital stock of $150,000 by Charles S. 
Nichols, of Howe; Levi I. Miller, of 
Shipshewana; Samuel F. Musser, of La- 
grange; Fred G. Smeltzly, of Greenfield 
township, and Frank P. Sanders, of Wol- 
cottville, who are the members of the 
board of directors. 

The new company assumes an indebt- 
edness of $85,000 against the old com- 
pany, and this will be carried by the Old 
National Bank, of Fort Wayne, which 
is protected by a mortgage loan. The 
new company will take over as many 
farmer exchanges in the county as are 
willing to consolidate with the new or- 
ganization, thus giving a general tele- 
phone system. W. B. Stants; who has 
been connected with the old company for 
several years, will continue with the new 
company as general manager. 

Middlefield, Ohio—The Home Tele- 
phone Co. thas been incorporated with 
$10,500 capital stock by D. McGurer and 
W. A. Boorn. 

Canova, S. D.—The People’s Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital stock by S. H. Butler, P. T. Wick, 
and C. L. Hendricks, all of Canova. 

Murdo, S. D—The White River Val- 
ley Telephone Co. has been incorporated 
with $4,000 capital stock by Guy V. Mc- 
Curdy, W. E. Hollenback, and Raymond 
T. Benson, all of Murdo. 

Opett, Texas—The Peoples Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated with $5,000 
capital stock by E. B. Vassey, G. R. Jones, 
and W. P. Starr. 


Construction. 
Baton Rouge, La-~-The Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is planning 


to expend $742,000 in the next four years 
on its plant. Wires in the business dis- 
trict will be placed underground and a 
new fireproof exchange building will be 
erected, in which automatic and mechani- 
cal equipment will be installed. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Plans are being made 
by the Southwestern Telephone Co., of 
which E. D. Nims is president, for the 
erection of a two-story and basement 
30x35 ft. addition. 

Johnstown, Pa.—The Johnstown Tele- 
phone Co. has extended its free service 
district, giving complete city facilities to 
several outlying districts formerly cov- 
ered by the Citizens & Good Will Tele- 
phone companies. The new arrangement 
gives free service to Davidsville, For- 
wardstown, and Tire Hill. 

Oil City, Pa—Repairs are being made 
by the Petroleum Telephone Co. to the 
toll lines of the Mercer County Telephone 
Co. The local concern was recently pur- 
chased by the Petroleum company at a 
receiver's sale. 


Financial. 

Hodgenville, Ky.—The city council 
has finally given its permission to the 
Home and Cumberland Telephone com- 
panies to merge their systems. The citi- 
zens of Hodgenville have tried to per- 
suade the city council to allow this con- 
solidation for several years. 


Elections. 

Carlinville, Ill—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Macoupin 
County Telephone Co., Dr. W. A. Alex- 
ander was elected president for the ensu- 
ing year. All the other officers were re- 
elected, with the exception of A. G. Haw- 
ley, whose place was filled by H. G. Bar- 
rett. 

Westplains, Mo.—At a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Westplains Telephone 
Co., the following officers were elected: 
Peter Francis, president, and Charles P. 
King, secretary. 

Van Hook, N. Dax.—At the annual 
meeting of the Van Hook Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., the following officers were 





elected: Erick Tangdahl, president 
Hans Hanson, vice-president; P. M 
Shefveland, secretary and_ treasure: 


Henry Sands and T. J. Sjol were elected 
directors. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mountain Home, Ark.—Leon W. 
Mixer and W. M. Delapp have purchased 
the local telephone exchange and _ will 
completely rehabilitate the system. Among 
other improvements will be a new switch- 
board. The new company will be known 
as the Interstate Telephone Co. 


Fort Meade, Fiorida—The Fort Meade 
Telephone Co. has been sold by L. C 
Bowers, former owner and manager, to 
Granville G. MacPherson, of Havre, 
Montana. 

BELLEVILLE, Itt.—A certificate of the 
change in name to the East St. Louis & 
Tri-Cities Telephone Co. has been filed 
by the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
Articles of incorporation of this property. 
which is capitalized at $200,000, were also 
recorded. 

BoswortH, Mo.—The Bosworth Tele- 
phone Co. has been sold by Roy Chinn 
and Wm. Crouch to Marion and Richard 
Humphries. The new owners took pos- 
session October 30. 


Hartington, Neb——At a special meeting 
of the stockholders of the Cedar County) 
Mutual Telephone Co., held recently, it 
was voted that a proposition of the Oak- 
dale Telephone Co. to purchase all of its 
property for $7,620 be accepted. The 
directors were authorized to complete 
the transaction and make the transfer on 
January 1, 1921. ? 

The Oakdale Telephone Co. is a new 
corporation organized by the stockhold- 
ers of the old company, this course being 
taken to aid in the correction and wip- 
ing out of certain irregularities that have 
come about through the loss of certain 
early records. 

Acar, S. D.—The Agar Telephone Co. 
has been sold by Mr. Harris, who has 
owned it for some time, to the business 
men of Agar and vicinity. 











OPPORTUNITIES 








(Continued From Page 43) 








MAINTENANCE men, installers, 
trouble men, make money in your spare 
time! Write for our Automatic Fire 
Alarm proposition. Dee Electric Co., 
79 W., Monroe St., Dept. T., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

WANTED—Plant chief to look after 





outside and inside plant. Western 
Electric equipment with Automatic 
features. Located in Illinois. Address 


4454, care of TELEPHONY.: 


MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR SALE—Telephone Exchange in 
Northeast Texas, one hundred forty 
local, two hundred thirty rural sub- 
scribers. Two thousand feet cable. 
Kellogg equipment. Splendid toll line 
grounded. Exchange in good condition. 
Gross income $6Q00. Price $10,000, cash. 
Address 4455, care of TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE—On account of changing 
our city plant from Magneto to Com- 
mon Battery, we have for sale seven 
hundred (700) 80 and 100 ohm Series 
Magneto Wall compact type tele- 
phones, mostly Kellogg make. We 
also have a few Desk type telephones 
for sale. These telephones will be sold 
cheap as long as they last. Write for 
prices and terms. Address National 
Telephone & Electric Co., Clinton, IIl. 










ROEBLING 


Double Galvanized 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 


E. B. B., B. B. and Steel Grades 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 








COPPER CLAD 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
RANKIN, PA. BRADDOCK P 0. 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
*‘Copperweld’’—a copper conductor with the strength 
of steel. Cheaper, better, stronger than copper wire 






TEEL COMPANY 


WESTERN SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
STEEL SALES CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILL 
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